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rend  Dr  ISAAC  WATTS,  ^:th  a 
Criticifm  on  hh  poetical  Coinpofitions , 
By  Dr  Samuel  Johnlbn, 

ISAAC  WATTS  was  born  July 
17.  1674,  at  Southampton,  where 
his  father,  of  the  fame  name,  kept  a 
fchool  for  young  geiitle- 
Ligh  common  report  makes 
him  a  Ihocmaker.  He  appears,  from 
the  narrative  of  Dr  Gibbons,  to  have 
been  neither  indigent  nor  illiterate. 

Ifaac,  the  eldcll  of  nine  children, 
was  given  to  books  from  his  infancy  ; 
and  began,  we  are  told,  to  learn  Latin 
when  he  was  four  years  old,  I  fup- 
pofe,  at  home.  He  was  afterwards 
taught  Latin,  Gi*eek,  and  Hebrew, 
by  Mr  Pinhorne,  a  clergyman,  mafter 
of  the  free-fehool  at  Southampton,  to 
whom  the  gratitude  of  his  fchoiar  af¬ 
terwards  inferibed  a  Latin  ode. 

His  proficiency  at  fchool  was  fo 
confpicuous,  that  a  fubfeription  was 
propofed  for  his  fupport  at  the  uni- 
verfity  ;  but  he  declared  his  refolutioii 
to  take  his  lot  with  the  DUfenters. — 
Such  he  was  as  every  Chriftian  church 
would  rejoice  to  have  adopted. 

He  therefore  repaired  in  1690  to 
sin  academy  taught  by  Mr  Rowe, 
VoL.  LIV, 


boarding 
men,  tho 


where  he  had  for  his  companions  and 
fellow-lluclents  Mr  Hughes  the  poet* 
and  Dr  Hone,  afterwards  Archbi- 
Ihop  of  Tuam.  Some  Latin  elfays, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  written  as  ex- 
ercifes  at  this  academy,  (hew  a  de¬ 
gree  of  knowledge,  both  philofophi- 
cal  and  theological,  fuch  as  very 
few'  attain  by  a  much  longer  courfe 
of  ftudy. 

He  was,  as  he  hints  in  his  MifeeU 
lanies,  a  maker  of  verfts  from  fifteen 
to  fifty,  and  in  his  youth  he  appears 
to  have  paid  attention  to  Latin  poetry. 
His  verles  to  his  brother,  in  the  gly- 
conick  meafure,  written  when  he  was 
feventcen,  are  remarkably  eafy  and 
elegant.  Some  of  his  other  odes  are 
deformed  by  the  Pindaric  folly  then 
prevailing,  and  are  written  with  fuck 
negledt  of  all  metrical  rules  as  is  with¬ 
out  example  among  the  antients  ;  but 
his  didion,  though  perhaps  not  al¬ 
ways  exadly  pure,  has  fuch  copiouf- 
nefs  and  fplendour,  as  Ihews  that  he 
was  but  at  a  very  little  diftance  from 
excellence. 

His  method  of  ftudy  was  to  im- 
prefs  the  contents  of  his  books  upon 
his  memory  by  abridging  them,  and 
by  interleaving  them  to  amplify  one 
fyllera  withfimplements  from  another. 


A  coalition  like  this,  a  (late  !a 
which  the  notions  of  patronage  and 
dependence  were  over 


With  the  congregation  of  his  tutor 
Mr  R0WC9  who  were,  1  believe,  Inde¬ 
pendents,  he  communicated  in  his 
nineteenth  year. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the 
academy,  and  fpent  two  years  in  ftudy 
and  devotion  at  the  hoiife  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  treated  him  with  great 
tendernefs ;  and  had  the  happinefs, 
indulged  to  few  parents,  of  living  to 
lee  his  fon  eminent  for  literature  and 
venerable  for  piety. 

He  was  then  entertained  by  Sir 
|ohn  Hartopp  five  years,  as  domeftic 
tutor,  to  his  fon  ;  and  in  that  time 
particularly  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
lludy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and 
being  chofen  afliftant  to  Dr  Chaun- 
cey,  preached  the  firft  time  on  the 
birth- day  that  complcated  his  twen¬ 
ty-fourth  year ;  probably  confidering 
that  as  the  day  of  a  fecond  nativity, 
by  which  he  entered  on  a  new  period 
of  exi (fence. 

In  about  three  years  he  fucceeded 
Dr  Chauncey ;  but,  foon  after  his  en¬ 
trance  on .  bis  charge^  he  was  feized 
by  a  dangerous  illnefs,  which  funk 
him  to  filch  weaknefs,  that  the  con- 
cregation  thought  an  adidant  necef- 


powered  by  the 
perception  of  reciprocal  benefits,  de- 
ferves  a  particular  memorial ;  and 
I  will  not  with-hold  from  the  reader 
Dr  GibbonsVeprefentation,  to  which 
regard  is  to  be  paid  as  to  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  one  who  writes  what  he 
knows,  and  what  is  known  iikewife 
CO  multitudes  befides. 

“  Our  next  obfervation  (hall  be 
made  upon  that  remarkably  kind 
Providence  which  brought  the  Do6for 
into  Sir  Thomas  Abney’s  family,  and 
continued  him  there  till  his  death,  a 
period  of  no  lefs  than  thirty-fix  years. 
In  the  midfl  of  his  facred  labours  for 
the  glory  of  God,  and  good  of  his 
generation,  he  is  feized  with  a  mod 
violent  and  threatening  fever,  which 
leaves  him  opprefTe  J  with  great  weak- 
nefs,  and  puts  a  flop  at  lead  to  his 
public  fervices  for  four  years.  In 
this  didreiling  feafon,  doubly  fo  to 
his  a^ive  and  pious  fpirit,  he  is  in¬ 
vited  to  Sir  Thomas  Abney’s  family, 
nor  .ever  removes  from  it  till  he  had 
tinKhed  his  days.  Here  he  enjoyed 
the  uninterrupted  demondrations  of 
the  trued  friendfhip.  Here,  without 
any  care  of  his  own,  he  had  every 
thing  which  could  contribute  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  favour  the  un¬ 
wearied  purfuits  of  his  dudies.  Here 
he  dwelt  in  a  family,  which,  for  pie¬ 
ty,  order,  harmony,  and  every  vir¬ 
tue,  was  an  houfe  of  God.  Here  he 
had  the  privilege  of  a  country  recefs, 
the  fragrant  bower,  the  fpreading 
lawn,  the  flowery  garden,  and  other 
advantages,  to  foothe  his  mind  and 
aid  his  reftoration  to  health  ;  to  yield 
him,  whenever  he  chofe  them,  mod 
grateful  intervals  from  his  laborious 
iudies,  and  enable  him  to  return  to 
them  with  redoubled  vigour  and  de¬ 
light.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  mod 
happy  event,  he  might,  as  to  out¬ 
ward  view,  have  feebly,  it  may  be 
painfully,  dragged  on  thro’many  more 
years  of  languor,  and  inability  for 


iary,  and  appointed  Mr  Price.  His 
bealth  then  returned  gradually,  and 


he  performed  his  duty  till  (1712)  he 
was  feized  by  a  fever  of  fuch  violence 
and  continuance,  that,  from  the  fee- 
bJenefs  which  it  brought  ’Upon  him, 
he  never  perfedly  recovered. 

This  calamitous  date  made  the 
paffion  of  his  friends  neceifary. 


com 

and  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of 
Sir  Thomas  Abney,  who  received 
him  into  his  houfe;  where,  with  a 
conftancy  of  friendfhip  and  uniformi¬ 
ty  of  conduct  not  often  to  be  found, 
he  was  treated  for  thirty-fix  years 
with  all  the  kindnefs  that  friendfhip 
could  prompt,  and  all  the  attention 
that  rcfpcdl  could  dilate.  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  died  about  eight  years  after¬ 
wards;  but  he  continued  with  the 
lady  and  her  daughters  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  The  lady  died  about  a  year 
after  him. 
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Ipublic  fervicc,  and  even  for  profit¬ 
able  fludyy  ot  perhaps  might  have 
funk  into  his  grave  under  the  over¬ 
whelming  load  of  infirmities  in  the 
midfl  ot  his  days ;  and  thus  the 
church  and  world  would  have  been 
deprived  of  thofe  many  excellent  fer- 
mons  and  works,  which  he  drew  up 
and  publillied  during  his  long  refi- 
dence  in  this  family.  In  a  few  years 
after  his  coming  hither,  Sir  Thomas 
Abney  dies  ;  but  his  amiable  confort 
furvives,  who  fhews  the  Dodtor  the 
fame  refpedi  and  friendlhip  as  before, 
and  moft  happily  for  him  and  great 
numbers  be  Tides ;  for,  as  her  riches 
were  great,  her  generofity  and  muni* 
ficence  were  in  full  proportion  ;  her 
thiead  of  life  was  drawn  out  to  a 
great  age,  even  beyond  that  of  the 
Dodlor^s ;  and  thus  this  excellent 
man.ttirough  her  kindnefs,  and  that  of 
her  daughter  the  prefent  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Abney,  who  in  a  like  degree  efteerned 
and  honoured  him,  enjoyed  all  the 
b  nefits  and  felicities  he  experienced 
at  his  fird  entrance  into  this  family, 
dll  his  (Jays  were  numbered  and  fi- 
nifhed,  and,  like  a  ihock  of  corn  in 
its  feafon,  he  afeended  into  the  re¬ 
gions  of  perfe<d  and  immortal  life  and 
joy.” 

If  this  quotation  has  appeared  long, 
let  it  be  confidered  that  it  comprifes 
an  account  of  lix-and- thirty  years, 
and  thofe  the  years  of  Dr  Watts. 

From  the  time  of  his  reception  into 
this  family,  his  life  was  no  other  ways 
diverfified  than  by  fucceflive  publica- 
tions.  The  feries  of  his  works  I  am 
not  able  to  deduce  ;  their  number, 
and  their  variety,  (hew  the  intenfe- 
nefs  of  his  induflry,  and  the  extent  of 
his  capacity. 

He  was  one  of  the  firft  author^ 
that  taught  the  Diffenters  to  court 
attention  by  the  graces  of  language. 
Whatever  they  had  among  them  be¬ 
fore,  whether  of  learning  or  acute- 
nefs,  was  commonly  obfeured  and 
blunted  by  coarfenefs  and  inelegance 
«f  ftile.  He  fhewed  them,  that  zeal 
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and  purity  might  be  exprelfcd  and 
enforced  by  poTinied  di<flion. 

He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life 
the  teacher  of  a  congregation,  and  no 
reader  of  his  works  can  doubt  his  fi¬ 
delity  or  diligence.  In  the  pulpit, 
though  his  low  ftatilre,  which  very 
little  exceeded  five  feet,  graced  him 
with  no  advantages  ot  appearance, 
yet  the  gravity  and  propriety  of  his 
utterance  made  his  difcoiirfes  very 
efficacious.  1  once  mentioned  the 
reputation  which  Mr  Fofter  had  gain¬ 
ed  by  his  proper  delivery  to  my  friend 
Dr  Hawkefworth,  who  told  me,  that 
in  the  art  of  pronunciation  he  was  far 
inferior  to  Dr  Watts. 

Such  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  an(i 
fuch  his  promptitude  of  language, 
i  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
!  did  not  prccompofe  his  curfory  fer- 
‘  mons ;  but  having  adjufled  the  heads, 

!  and  fketched  out  forne  particulars, 

'  trufted  for  fuccefs  to  his  exiemporary 
I  powers. 

!  He  did  not  endeavour  to  affift  his 
1  eloquence  by  any  gefticulations  ;  for, 

:  as  no  corporeal  a<flions  have  any  cor- 
j  refpondence  with  theological  truth, 

I  he  did  not  fee  how  they  could  enforce 
•it. 

j  At  the  conclufion  of  weighty  fen- 
!  tences  he  gave  time,  by  a  Ifibrt  paofe, 

!  for  the  proper  impreflion. 

To  ftated  and  public  inflrueflion  he 
added  familiar  and  perfonal  applica¬ 
tion,  and  ^as  careful  to  improve  the 
I  opportunities  wTiich  coiiverfaiion  ot- 
;  fered  of  diffufing  and  increafing  the 
influence  of  religion. 

By  his  natural  temper  he  was  quick 
of  refentment ;  but,  by  his  eftablifhed 
and  habitual  pra»flice,  he  was  gentle, 
modefl,  and  inoffcnfive.  His  tender- 
nefs  appeared  in  his  attention  to  chil¬ 
dren,  and  to  the  poor.  To  the  poor, ' 
while  he  lived  the  family  of  his 
friend,  he  allowed  the  third  part  of 
his  annual  revenue ;  and  for  children, 

'  he  condefeended  to  lay  afidc  the  feho- 
j  lar,  the  philofophcr,  and  the  wit, 
j  write  little  poems  of  devotion,  and 


theology  as  dlftin^  iVom  his  other 
produdions ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
whatever  he  took  in  hand  vras,  by  his 
incefTant  folicitudc  for  fouls,  conver¬ 
ted  to  theology.  As  piety  prcdori:i- 
nated  In  his  mind,  it  is  dilTufed  over 
his  works  :  under  his  diredion  it  may 
be  truly  laid,  phtlofophia  an^ 

cillatury  philofophy  is  lubfervicnt  to 
evangelical  inllrudion  ;  it  is  difficult 
to  read  a  page  without  learning,  or 
at  lead  wnihing  to  be  better.  The 
attention  is  caught  by  indired  in- 
ftrudion,  and  he  tiiat  fat  down  only 
to  reafon  is  on  a  fudden  compelled  to 
pray. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  that,  in  1728,  he  received  from 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  an  unfoli- 
cited  diploma,  by  wffiich  he  became  a 
Dodor  of  Divinity.  Academical  ho¬ 
nours  would  have  more  value,  if  they 
were  always  beftowed  with  equal 
judgment. 

He  continued  many  years  to  ftudy 
and  to  preach,  and  to  do  good  by  his 
iiiftrudion  and  example ;  till  at  laft 
the  infirmities  of  age  difabled  him 
from  the  more  laborious  part  of  his 
minifttrial  fundions,  and,  being  no 
longer  capable  of  pviblic  duty,  he  of¬ 
fered  to  remit  the  lalary  appendant  to 
it ;  but  his  congregation  would  not 
accept  the  refignation. 

By  degrees  his  v/eaknefs  inct'eafed, 
and  at  laft  confined  him  to  his  cham¬ 
ber  and  his  bed,  where  he  was  wwn 
gradually  away  without  pain,  till  he 
expired  Nov.  25.  1748,  in  thefeven- 
ty*fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Few  men  have  left  behipd  fuch  pit. 
rity  of  charader,  or  fuch  monuments 
of  laborious  piety.  He  has  provided 
inftrudion  for  all  ages,  from  thofe 
who  are  llfping  their  fir  ft  leflbns,  t<> 
the  enlightened  readers  of  Malbranchc 
and  Locke  ;  he  has  left  neither  cor¬ 
poreal  nor  fpiritual  nature  unexamin¬ 
ed  ;  he  has  taught  the  art  of  reafo- 
ning,  and  the  fcience  of  the  fiars. 

His  charadcr,  therefore,  muft  be 
formed  from  the  multiplicity  and  (i> 


fyftems  of  inftrudion,  adapted  to  their 
wants  and  capacities,  from  the  dawn 
of  reafon  through  its  gradations  ot 
advance  in  the  morning  of  life. — 
Every  man,  acquainted  with  the 
common  principles  of  human  adior, 
will  look  with  veneration  on  the 
•wTiter  who  is  at  one  time  combating 
Locke,  and  at  another  making  a  ca- 
techifm  for  children  in  their  fourth 
year.  A  voluntary  defceiit  from  the 
dignity  of  fcience  is  perhaps  the 
hardeft  leflbn  that  humility  can  teach. 

As  his  mind  was  capacious,  his 
curiofity  excurfive,  and  his  inffiiiftry 
continual,  his  writings  are  very  ru- 
merous,  and  his  fubjeds  various. — 
With  his  theological  works  1  am  on¬ 
ly  enough  acquainted  to  admire  the 
ineeknefs  of  his  oppofition,  and  the 
nilldnefs  of  his  cenfures.  It  was  not 
only  in  his  book,  but  in  his  mind,  that 
orthodoxy  wms  united  with  charity. 

Of  his  philofophical  pieces,  his  lo¬ 
gic  has  been  received  into  the  iini- 
verfities,  and  therefore  w’ants  no  prl 
vate  recommendation  :  if  he  ow'es 
part  of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  muft  be  con- 
fidcred  that  no  man  who  undertakes 
'  fiierely  to  method! fe  or  illullrate  a 
j}  ftem,  pretends  to  be  its  author. 

In  his  metaphyfical  difquifitions,  it 
v/as  obferved  by  the  late  learned  Mr 
Dyer,  that  he  confounded  the  idea  of 
JP^ce  with  that  of  empty  fpace^  and  did 
not  confider  that  chough  fpace  might 
be  without  matter,  yet  matter,  being 
extended,  could  not  be  w  ithout  fpace. 

Few  books  have  been  perufed  by 
jne  with  greater  pleafure  than  his 
Improvement  of  the  Mind,  of  wdiich 
the  radical  principles  may  indeed  be 
found  in  Locke’s  Conduct  of  the 
Underftariding ;  but  they  are  fo  ex¬ 
panded  and  ramified  by  Watts,  as  to 
confer  upon  him  the  merit  of  a  work 
In  the  higheil  dcgj-cc  uleful  and  plea- 
fing.  Whoever  lias  tlie  care  of  in- 
ftnnfting  others,  may  be  charged  with 
deficiency  in  his  duty  if  this  book  is 
not  recommended. 

I  have  menlioncd  his  treatifes  of 


der  whofe  mind  is  difpofcd  by  his 
verfes,  or  his  profe,  to  him  in 

all  but  his  non-conforniity,  to  copy 
his  benevolence  to  man,  and  his  reve¬ 
rence  to  God. 


veiTity  of  his  attainments,  rather  than 
irom  any  Angle  periormance  ;  tor  it 
would  not  be  fafe  to  claim  for  him 
the  higheft  rank  in  any  Angle  deno¬ 
mination  of  literary  dignity  ;  yet  per¬ 
haps  there  was  nothing  in  which  he 
would  not  have  excelled,  if  he  had 
not  divided  his  powers  to  different 
purluits. 

As  a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet, 
lie  would  probably  have  ftood  hign 
among  the  authors  with  whom  he  is 
now  affociated.  For  his  judgment 
was  exa(ff,  and  he  noted  beauties  and 
faults  with  very  nice  difeernment  ; 
liis  imai’:ination,  as  the  Dacian  Bat- 
tie  proves,  was  vigorous  and  aftive, 
and  the  Itores  of  knowledge  were 
large  by  which  his  imagination  was  I 
to  be  fupplied.  His  ear  was  well-  •; 
tuned,  and  his  dldioii  was  elegant  | 
and  copious.  But  his  devottoi 
poetry  is,  like  that  of  others,  unlktis- 
iadory.  I'he  paucity  of  its  topics 
enforces  perpetual  repetition,  and  the 
findlty  of  the  matter  rejeds  the  or¬ 
naments  of  figurative  didinn.  It  is 
fufficient  for  Watts  to  have  done  bet¬ 
ter  than  others  what  no  man  has 
done  well. 

His  poems  on  other  fubjeds  feldom 
rife  higher  than  might  be  expeded 
from  the  amufements  of  a  man  of 
letters,  and  have  different  degrees  of 
value  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  labou¬ 
red.  or  as  the  occafion  was  more  or 
lefs  favourable  to  invention. 

He  writes  too  often  without  regu¬ 
lar  meafures,  and  too  often  in  blank 
verfe ;  the  rhimes  are  not  always  fiif- 
Hciently  correfpondenc.  He  is  parti¬ 
cularly  unhappy  In  coining  names 
cxprelljve  of  charaders.  His  lines 
are  commonly  fmooth  and  cafy,  and 
his  thoughts  are  always  rellgioiifly 
pure  ;  but  who  is  there  that,  to  fo 
much  piety  and  innocence,,  docs  not 
with  for  a  greater  meafiire  of  fpright- 
linefs  and  vigour  ?  But  he  is  at  leaft 
one  of  the  few  poets  with  whom 
youth  and  ignorance  may  be  fately 
pleafcd  j  and  happy  will  be  that  rea.- 


GEXERJL  S  VMM  A  nr  of 
rOlUCAL  A  FF  Allis  in  th 
Tears  I  7 So  an:l  1781.  236.J 


Lord  cornwallts,  having 

lixed  liis  plan  lor  tlie  winter’s 
caiUpaign,  began  to  move  with  liis 
army  towards  Nhu'th  Carolina  in  No¬ 
vember.  Lord  R.iwdon  was  lelt  with 
a  conliderable  Ibrce  for  the  defence 
of  South  Carolina.  As  fevtral  large 
bodies  ot  .'Americans  continued  to  in- 
f’ll  the  country  which  Lord  Lorn- 
waliis  had  already  patied,  a  number  of 
Iklnnilhes  happened,  with  various  fuc- 
il  !  cefs. 

A  corps  of  about  1200  Americans, 
Continental  troops  and  militia,  under 
Gen.  Morgan  and  Col.  Waihington, 
moved  towards  Fort  Ninety-lix,  in 
order  to  lay  hege  to  it.  Col.  Tarleton 
was  therefore  detached  with  about 
300  cavalry,  and  as  many  infan¬ 
try,  the  7th  regiment,  the  itt  batta¬ 
lion  of  the  7  iff  regiment,  and  two  3 
pounders,  in  order  to  imerrept  them. 
The  Colonel  came  up  with  them  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th  of  January, 
on  the  Banks  of  Broad  River.  The 
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gave  way,  and  their  militia  quitted 
the  field.  But  the  Britifh  troops  ha¬ 
ving  been  thrown  into  fome  diforder 
by  the  purfuit,  Gen.  Morgan's  corps 
faced  about,  and  gave  them  a  heavy 
fire.  This  unexpected  event  occafion- 
cd  the  utmoft  confufion  in  the  firft 
line  of  the  Britifii. 

The  two  ;  pounders  were  taken, 
and  the  colours  of  the  7th  regiment 
ihared  the  fame  fate.  The  detach¬ 
ment  of  royal  artillery  behaved  with 
great  firmnefs,  as  no  terrors  could  in¬ 
duce  them  to  abandon  their  guns, 
and  they  were  all  either  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  defence  of  them. 
Lieut.  Col.  Tarleton  aflembled  fifty  of 
his  cavalry ;  and,  being  animated  by 
the  bravery  of  the  officer  who  had  fo 
often  led  them  to  victory,  charged  and 
repulfed  Col.  Wafhington's  horfe,  re¬ 
took  the  baggage  of  the  corps,  and 
cut  to  pieces  the  detachment  of  the 
enemy  that  had  taken  pofieffion  of  it ; 
and,  after  defiroying  what  they  could 
not  conveniently  bring  cfF,  retired 
with  the  remainder  unmoicfied  to  Ha¬ 
milton's  ford,  near  the  mouth  of  Bul¬ 
lock’s  creek. 

This  action  ended  very  unfavour¬ 
ably  for  the  Bririlh,  for  about  400  in¬ 
fantry  were  cither  killed,  w’ounded,  or 
taken.  The  lofs  of  the  cavalry  was 
inconfidtrable. 

Major  Craig,  of  the  8 ad  regiment, 
embarked  at  Charleftowm  on  the  20th 
of  January,  with  about  |oo  men,  and 
proceeded  on  an  expedition  againft 
Wilmington  in  Cape  Fear  River,  where 
he  landed  the  28th,  and  on  the  29th 
took  pofleffion  of  the  town  without 
oppofition  ;  but  finding  that  a  body 
of  the  enemy  had  pofied  themfelves 
at  Heron's  bridge,  about  tw^elve  miles 
from  that  town,  to  cover  as  well  that 
pals  as  the  fliipping  in  the  river,  and 
to  Ihew'  a  force  for  the  militia  to  form 
on,  Major  Craig,  by  an  immediate 
and  well-timed  exertion,  furprifed  the 
rebels  in  this  very  ftrong  pofition,  and 
by  tliflodging  them  from  it,  cleared 
that  part  of  the  country,  gained,  in  1 


co-operation  with  his  Majefty's  fliips 
of  war,  poffeffion  of  their  veffels,  and 
took  on  board  them,  and  in  liieir 
camp,  feveral  military  ftores. 

Major  Craig  fortified  Wilmington, 
and  put  it  in  a  Urong  ftate  of  defence, 
as  the  intention  of  the  expedition  was 
to  communicate  with  the  army  under 
Lord  Cornwallis. 

His  Lordlhip,  having  difencumber- 
ed  his  army  of  all  fuperfluous  bag- 
guge,  proceeded,  in  the  end  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  to  meet  the  American  army, 
then  much  reinforced  by  Virginian 
Continentals  and  militia,  and  com¬ 
manded  by  Gen.  Green,  who  was  rec¬ 
koned  one  of  the  raofl  aClive  officers 
in  the  American  fervice.  On  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Britifli  army  to  the 
North  Catawba  River,  feveral  ftrong 
parties  of  Americans,  under  Generals 
Mofgaa  and  Davidfon,  were  ported 
to  oppofe  their  paflage.  Lord  Corn- 
v/allis  gave  the  following  relation  of 
the  palfage  of  the  army  over  this  ri¬ 
ver  : 

“  As  I  knew  that  the  rain  then 
falling  would  foon  render  the  river 
again  iinpaffabie,  and  I  had  received 
information  the  evening  before,  that 
Gen.  Green  had  arrived  in  Gen.  Mor¬ 
gan's  camp,  and  that  his  army  a  as 
marching  after  him  with  the  greauft 
expedition,  I  determined  not  to  defift 
from  the  attempt ;  and  therefore,  full 
of  confidence  in  the  zeal  and  gallan¬ 
try  of  Brig.  Gen.  O’Hara,  and  of  the 
brigade  of  guards  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  I  ordered  them  to  march  on  j 
but,  to  prevent  confufion,  not  to  fire 
until  they  gained  the  oppolite  bank. 
Their  behaviour  juftified  my  high  opi¬ 
nion  of  them  ;  for  a  conftant  fire 
from  the  enemy,  in  a  ford  upwards 
pf  500  yards  wide,  in  many  places  up 
to  their  middle,  with  a  rocky  bottom 
and  ftrong  current,  made  no  impref- 
fion  on  their  cool  and  determined 
valour,  nor  checked  their  paflage. 
The  light  infantry,  landing  firft,  im¬ 
mediately  formed,  and,  in  a  few  mi- 
nuteS|  killed  or  dlfperfed  every  thing 
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tliat  appeared  before  them»  the  reft  of 
the  troops  forming  and  advancing  in 
facccflion.  We  now  learned,  that  we 
had  been  oppofed  by  about  ^oo  mili¬ 
tia  that  had  taken  poft  there  only  the 
evening  before,  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  Davidfon.  Their  General, 
and  two  or  three  other  officers,  were 
among  the  killed  ;  the  number  of 
wounded  was  uncertain,  and  a  few 
were  taken  prifoners.  On  our  fide 
Lieut.  Col.  Hall  and  three  men  were 
killed,  and  thirty-fix  wounded,  all  of 
the  light  infantry  and  grenadiers  of 
the  guards.  By  this  time  the  rear  of 
the  column  had  joined ;  and  the  whole 
having  palfed  with  the  greateft  dif- 
patch,  I  detached  Lieut-  Col.  Tarle- 
lon,  with  the  cavalry  and  23d  regi¬ 
ment,  to  purfue  the  routed  militia  ;  a 
few  were  foon  killed  or  taken  ;  and 
Lieut.  Col.  Tarlcton  having  learned 
3  or  400  of  the  neighbouring  militia 
were  to  affiemble  that  day  at  Tar- 
ranck's  houfe,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  ford,  leaving  his  infantry,  he  went 
on  with  the  cavalry,  and  finding  the 
militia  as  expedled,  he,  with  excellent 
conduct  and  great  fpirit,  attacked  them 
inftantly,  and  totally  routed  them, 
with  little  lofs  on  his  fide,  and  on 
their's  betw’een  forty  and  fifty  killed, 
wounded,  or  prifoners.  This  ftroke, 
with  our  paffage  of  the  ford,  fo  effec¬ 
tually  difpirited  the  militia,  that  we 
met  with  no  further  oppofition  on  our 
march  to  the  Yadkin,  through  one 
of  the  moft  rebellious  trails  in  Ame¬ 
rica.’* 

After  feveral  different  movements 
of  both  armies,  a  general  action  at 
length  enfued,  on  the  17th  of  March, 
at  Guildford  Court-houfe,  in  which 
the  Royal  army  were  vidlorious  :  For 
an  account  of  this  engagement  we 
(hall  quote  the  General's  own  dif- 
patches  to  the  American  Minifter. 

“  I  encamped,  on  the  1 3th  of  March, 
at  the  Qj^aker  Meeting,  bet%^een  the 
forks  of  Deep  River.  On  the  14th,  I 
received  information  that  Gen.  But¬ 
ler,  with  a  body  of  North  Carolina 
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militia,  and  the  expelled  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  V^irginia,  faid  to  confift 
of  a  Virginia  ftate  regiment,  a  corps 
of  Virginia  eighteen  mouths  menf 
3C00  Virginia  militia,  and  recruits  for 
the  Maryland  line,  had  joined  Gen. 
Green;  and  that  the  whole  army,^ 
which  was  reported  to  remount  to  9 
or  10,000  men,  was  marching  to  at¬ 
tack  the  Britilh  trooj>s.  During  thb 
afternoon,  intelligence  was  brought^ 
which  w'as  confirmed  in  the  night» 
that  he  had  advanced  that  day  to 
Guildford,  about  t%/cl-e  miles  from 
our  camp* 

Being  now  perfuaded  that  he  had 
refolvcd  to  hazard  an  engagement, 
after  detaching  Lieut.  Col.  Hamilton 
with  our  waggons  and  baggage,  ef- 
corted  by  his  own  regiment,  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  leo  infantry,  and  20  ca¬ 
valry,  towards  Bell's  Mill,  on  lieep 
River,  I  marched  with  the  reft  of  the 
corps  at  day* break,  on  the  morning 
of  the  15th,  to  meet  the  enemy,  or  to 
attack  them  in  their  encampment. 
About  four  miles  from  Guildford  our 
advanced  guard,  commanded  by  Lieut. 
Col.  Tarleton,  fell  in  with  a  corps  of 
the  enemy,  conllfting  of  Lee's  legion, 
fome  back  mountain  men,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  militia,  which  he  attacked  with 
his  ufual  good  condu^  and  fpirit,  and 
defeated ;  and,  continuing  our  march; 
we  found  the  rebel  army  polled  on  a 
rifing  ground,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  Court-houfe. 

“  The  prifoners  taken  by  Lieut. 
Col.  Tarleton,  having  been  feveral 
days  with  the  advanced  corps,  could 
give  nric  no  account  of  the  enemy's 
order  or  pofition,  and  the  country- 
people  were  extremely  inaccurate  ia 
their  deferi prion  of  the  ground.  Im¬ 
mediately  between  the  head  of  the 
column  and  the  enemy's  line,  was  a 
coniiderable  plantation,  one  large  field 
of  which  was  on  our  left  of  the  road, 
and  two  others,  with  a  W’ood  of  about 
200  yards  broad  between  them,  on 
our  right  of  it  ;  beyond  thefe  fields 
the  wood  continued  for  feveral  milts 
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All  the  infiiatry  being  now  in  rlr^j 
line,  Lieut.  Col.  'rarleton  had  dli ac¬ 
tions  to  keep  his  cavalry  compa(ft,  and 
not  to  charge  without  polltive  orderii, 
except  to  protefl  any  of  the  corps 
from  the  moft  evident  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  defeated.  The  exceflive  thick* 
nefs  of  the  v/oods  rendered  cur  bay¬ 
onets  of  little  life,  and  enabled  the 
broken  enemy  to  make  frequent  dands, 
with  an  irregular  fire,  which  occafion- 
ed  fome  lols,  and  to  feveral  of  the 
corps  great  delay,  particularly  on  our 
right,  where  the  fi.it  battalion  of 
Guards  and  regiment  of  Lole  were 
warmly  engaged  in  front,  flank,  and 
rear,  with  fome  of  the  enemy  that  had 
been  routed  on  the  lirfl  attack,  and 
with  part  of  the  extremity  of  their 
left  wing,  which,  by  the  clofeiiefs  of 
the  wood,  had  been  palfed  unbroken. 

The  yth  regiment  and  grenadiers, 
and  2d  battalion  of  Guards,  not  know¬ 
ing  w'hat  was  pufling  on  their  right, 
and  hearing  the  lire  advance  on  their 
left,  continued  to  move  forward,  the 
artillery  keeping  pace  with  them  oii 
the  road,  followed  by  the  cavalry. 
The  2d  battalion  of  the  Guards  tii  H: 
gained  the  clear  grqund  near  Guild- 
lord  Court-houfe,  and  found  a  corps 
of  Continental  infantry,  much  fupe- 
rior  in  number,  formed  in  the  open 
field  on  the  left  of  the  road.  Glow¬ 
ing  w'ith  impatience  to  fignalize  them- 
fclves,  they  inftantly  attacked  and  de¬ 
feated  them,  taking  2  fix  pounders ; 
but,  purfuing  into  the  wood  with  too 
much  ardour,  were  thrown  Into  con-- 
fufion  by  a  heavy  fire,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  charged  and  driven>  back  into 
the  field  by  Col.  Waftiington’s  dra¬ 
goons,  with  the  lofs  of  the  fix  poun¬ 
ders  they  had  taken. 

The  enemy's  cavalry  were  foon  re- 
pulfed  by  a  well-diredled  fire  from  2 
three  pounders  juft  brought  up  by 
Lieut.  Macleod,  and  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  Guards 
and  of  the  71ft  regiment,  which,  ha¬ 
ving  been  impeded  by  fome  deep  ra¬ 
vines,  were  now  coming  out  of  the 
wood,  oa  the  right  ot  the  Guards, 


to  our  right.  The  w^ood  beyond  the 
plantation  in  our  front,  in  the  Ikirt  of 
which  the  enemy's  firft  line  was  form¬ 
ed,  was  about  a  mile  in  depiti,  the 
road  then  leading  into  an  extenfive 
fpace  of  cleared  ground  about  Guild- 
lord  Court-houle.  The  woods  on 
our  right  and  left  were  reported  to 
be  impracticable  for  cannon  ;  but  as 
that  on  our  right  appeared  to  be 
moft  open,  I  refolved  to  attack  the 
left  wing  of  the  enemy,  and,  whilft 
my  difpofition  was  making  for  that 
purpofe,  1  ordered  Lieut.  Macleod  to 
bring  forward  the  guns,  and  canno¬ 
nade  their  center.  The  attack  was  di¬ 
rected  to  be  made  in  the  tollowdng 
order : 

On  the  right,  the  regiment  of  Bofe, 
and  the  7 1  ft  regiment,  led  by  Major 
General  Ltflie,  and  fupported  by  the 
ift  battalion  of  guards;  —  on  th.ir 
left,  the  23d  and  23d  regiments,  led 
by  Lieut.  Col.  Webfter,  and  fupport 
cd  by  the  grenadiers  and  2d  batta¬ 
lion  of  Guards,  commanded  by  Brig. 
Gen.  0‘Hara  ; — the  Yagers  and  light 
infantry  of  the  Guards  remained  in 
the  wood  on  the  left  of  the  guns  ; 
and  the  cavalry  in  the  toad  ready  to 
aCt  cis  circurnftances  might  require. 

Our  preparations  beuig  made,  the 
aCtioii  began  about  half  an  hour  paft 
one  In  the  afternoon:  Maj.  Gen.  Lef- 
lie,  after  being  obliged,  hy  the  great 
extent  of  the  enemy's  line,  to  bring 
up  the  I  ft  battalion  of  Guards  to  the 
right  of  the  regiment  of  Bofe,  foon 
defeated  every  thing  before  him;  — 
Lieut.  Ccl,  Webfter  having  joined 
the  left  of  Maj.  Gen.  Leslie's  divi- 
fion,  was  no  Jefs  fuccefstul  in  his 
front,  when,  on  finding  that  the  left 
of  ihe  33d  was  expo  led  to  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  right  wing  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  he  changed  his  front  to  the  left, 
and  being  fupported  by  the  Yagers 
and  light  infantry  of  the  Guards,  at¬ 
tacked  and  routed  it ;  the  grenadiers 
and  2d  battalion  of  Guards  moving 
forward  to  occupy  the  ground  lett 
vacant  by  the  movement  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Webfter-, 
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©ppofite  to  the  Court* houfe.  By 
the  fpirlted  exertions  of  Brig.  Gen. 
0‘’r.ara,  though  wounded,  the  2d 
battalion  of  Guards  was  foon  rallied, 
and,  fupported  by  the  grenadiers,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  charge  with  the  great- 
eft  alacrity.  The  23d  regiment  ar¬ 
riving  at  that  inftant  from  our  left, 
and  Lieut.  Col.  Tarleton  having  ad¬ 
vanced  with  part  of  the  cavalry,  the 
enemy  were  foon  put  to  Higlit,  and 
the  2  fix  pounders  once  more  fell  in¬ 
to  our  hands  ;  2  ammunition- wag¬ 
gons,  and  2  other  fix  pounders,  being 
all  the  artillery  they  had  in  the  held, 
were  iikewile  taken. 

About  this  time  the  33d  regiment, 
and  light  iniantry  <1  the  Guards,  af¬ 
ter  overcoming  many  difficulties,  com¬ 
pletely  routed  the  corps  which  was 
oppnfed  to  them,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  adion  in  this  quarter.  The  23d 
and  71ft  regiments,  with  part  of  the 
cavalry,  were  ordered  to  purfue  ;  the 
reiii  iinder  of  the  cavalry  was  detach- 
e.-  with  Lieut.  Col.  Tarleton  to  our 
right,  where  a  heavy  fire  ftill  conti¬ 
nued,  and  where  his  appearance  and 
fpirited  attack  contributed  much  to 
a  fpeedy  termination  of  the  a^ftion. 
The  militia,  with  which  our  right  had 
been  engaged,  dlfperfed  in  the  woods  ; 
the  Continentals  went  offbythe  Reedy 
Fork,  beyond  which  it  W'as  not  in  my 
powder  to  follow  them,  as  their  caval¬ 
ry  had  fuffered  but  little.  Our  troops 
were  exceftivcly  fatigued,  by  an  adlion 
w  hich  lafted  an  hour  and  a  half ;  and 
our  numerous  wounded,  dlfperfed 
over  an  extenfive  fpace  of  country, 
required  immediate  attention.  The 
care  of  our  w’ounded,  and  the  total 
want  of  provifions  in  an  exhaufted 
country,  made  it  equaUy  impoftlble 
for  me  to  follow  the  blow  next  day. 
The  enemy  did  not  ftop  until  they 
got  to  the  iron  w’orks  on  Troublefome 
Creek,  eighteen  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle. 

1  cannot  aftertain  the  'tbfs  of  the 
enemv,  but  it  muft  have  been  confi- 
dsrable  5  between  2  and  30c  dead 
VoL.  LTV. 


vrere  left  upon  the  field  ;  many  of 
their  w’ounded  that  were  able  to  move, 
w'hilft  we  were  employed  In  the  care 
of  our  owm,  efcaped  and  followed  the 
routed  enemy.  We  took  few’  prifo- 
ners,  owing  to  the  exceffive  thicknefs 
of  the  w'ood  facilitatihg  their  efcape, 
and  every  man  of  our  army  being  re¬ 
peatedly  wanted  for  a<ftion. 

The  condu^ft  and  a«ftions  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  Ibldiers  that  compofe  this 
little  army  will  do  more  juftice  to 
their  merit  than  I  can  by  w’ords. 
Their  perlevering  intrepidity  in  ac¬ 
tion,  their  invincible  patience  in  the 
hardlhips  and  fatigues  of  a  march  of 
above  600  miles,  i.i  w’hich  they  have 
forded  feveral  large  rivers  and  num- 
berlefs  creeks,  many  of  which  w’ould 
be  reckoned  large  rivers  in  any  other 
country  in  the  w’orld,  w’ithout  tents 
or  covering  agaiiift  the  climate,  and 
often  without  provifions,  wull  fufiici- 
ently  manifeft  their  ardent  zeal  for 
the  honour  and  intereftsof  their  fove- 
reign  and  their  country.*' 

By  the  General's  return,  the  lofs  of 
the  troops  on  the  march  chrougli 
North  Carolina,  in  the  various  ac¬ 
tions  preceding  the  battle  of  Guild¬ 
ford,  w^as,  I  lieutenant-colonel,  it 
rank  and  file  killed ;  i  captain,  1  lieu¬ 
tenant,  7  ferjeants,  79  rank  and  file, 
wounded. 

The  lofs  at  the  battle  of  Guildford 
amounts  to  i  lieutenant-colonel,  2 
lieutenants,  2  enfigns,  13  ferjeants,  75 
rank  and  file,  killed  ;  2  brigadier-ge¬ 
nerals,  2  lieutenant  colonels,  9  cap¬ 
tains,  4  lieutenants,  5  enfigns,  2  ftaft' 
officers,  1 5  ferjeants,  5  drummers, 
369  rank  and  file,  wounded  ;  i  fer- 
jeant,  29  rank  and  file  miffing. 

In  this  very  unequal  adtien  (for 
the  Americans  had  a  fuperiorlty  ot 
more  than  two  to  one),  the  officers 
of  the  Britilli  army  dillinguiffied  them- 
felves  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
Major  General  Leftie,  Brigadiers-Ge- 
neral  0‘Hara  and  Howard,  Lieuie- 
nanc-Colonels  Webiter,  Tarleton,  and 
Stuart,  and  the  Heffian  Major  dc  Buy, 
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fervatlon  for  the  fccurity  of  our  leiu 
dank 

“  The  greater  part  of  diis  country 
is  a  ^wildernefs,  with  a  tew  cleared 
fields  interlperfed  here  and  there. 
The  army  was  drawn  up  on  a  large 
hill  of  ground  furrounded  by  ocher 
hills,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
covered  with  timber  and  thick  uiider- 
brulh.  The  front  line  was  polled 
with  two  field  pieces  juil  on  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  and  the  back  of  a  fence, 
which  ran  parallel  with  the  line,  with 
an  open  field  diredly  in  their  front. 
The  fecond  line  was  in  the  woods, 
about  300  yards  in  the  rear  of  the 
firll,  and  the  continental  troops,  about 
300  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  fecond, 
with  a  double  front,  as  the  hill  drew 
to  a  point  where  they  were  polled  ; 
and  on  the  right  and  left  were  two 
old  fields.  In.  this  pofition  we  waited 
for  the  enemy,  having  previoully  font 
off  the  baggage  to  this  place,  appoint¬ 
ed  to  rendezvous  at  in  cafe  of  a  de¬ 
feat.  Lieut.-Col.  Lee,  with  his  le¬ 
gion,  his  infantry,  and  part  of  the 
riflemen,  met  the  enemy  on  their  ad¬ 
vance,  and  had  a  fevere  (kirmilh  with 
Lieut.-Col.  Tarleton,  in  which  the 
enemy  fuIFered  greatly.  Capt.  Arm- 
ftrong  charged  the  Britilh  legion,  and 


were  confpicuous  for  their  gallant  be¬ 
haviour  in  the  field.  Col.  Stuart  was 
killed  by  a  cannon  (hot  in  the  action. 
Gen.  0‘riara  was  feverely  wounded 
with  a  bayonet  in  feveral  places  ol 
his  b^»dy.  Gen.  Howard  and  Col. 
Tarleton  received  flight  wounds.  And 
the  brave  Col.  Webller  died  three 
days  after  the  adlion  of  a  wound  which 
at  firfl  appeared  flight,  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  whole  army  ;  but  his  lois 
was  particularly  felt  by  the  General, 
who,  knowing  his  uncommon  milita¬ 
ry  talents,  confulted  him  on  every 
movement  of  the  army. 

Several  Captains  and  fubaltern  of¬ 
ficers,  who  had  led  on  their  men  with 
great  intrepidity  againfl:  the  enemy, 
alio  fuffered  in  this  engagement, 
among  whom  was  Lord  Dunglafs,  a 
Captain  in  theGiiaids,  (and  fon  of 
the  Earl  of  Hume),  who  died  feme 
months  after  the  aftion. 

The  American  relation  of  this  bat¬ 
tle  was  not  given  with  their  ufual  par¬ 


tiality.  The  account  which  the  Con- 
grefs  publilhed  was  written  by  Gen. 
Green  lome  days  after  the  a<5lion,  and 
was  in  fubflance  as  follows  ; 

“  The  army  was  drawn  up  in  three 
Vines  ;  the  front  line  was  compofed  of 
the  North  Carolina  militia,  under  the 
command  of  Generals  Butler  and 
Lton  ;  the  fecond  line  of  V’irginia 
militia,  commanded  by  Generals  Ste¬ 
phens  and  Lawfon,  forming  two  bri¬ 
gades  ;  the  third  line,  confiuing  of 
two  brigades,  one  of  Virginia,  and 
one  of  Maryland  continental  troops, 
commanded  by  Gen.  Huger  and  Col. 
Williams.  Lieut.-Col.  Walhington, 
with  the  dragoons  of  the  firll  and 
third  regiments,  a  detachment  of  light 
infantry,  compofed  of  continental 
troops,  and  a  regiment  of  riflemen 
under  Col.  Lynch,  forvned  a  corps  of 
obfervation  for  the  fecurity  of  onr 
right  flank.  Lieut.  Col.  Lee,  with 
his  legion,  a  detachment  of  light  in¬ 
fantry,  and  a  corps  of  riflemen,  under 
Col.  Campbell,  formed  a  corps  of  ob- 


cut  down  nearly  thirty  of  their  dra¬ 
goons  ;  but,  as  the  enemy  reinforced 
their  advanced  party,  Lieut.  CoL 
Lee  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  take 
his  pofition  in  the  line. 

The  aiflion  commenced  by  a  can¬ 
nonade,  which  lafled  about  twenty 
minutes,  when  the  enemy  advanced 
in  three  columns  ;  the  Heflians  on 
the  right,  the  Guards  in  the  center, 
and  Lieut.-Col.  Webfler's  brigade  on 
the  left.  The  whole  moved  through 
the  old  fields  to  attack  the  North  Ca¬ 
rolina  brigade,  who  waited  the  at¬ 
tack  until  the  enemy  got  within  140 
yards,  when  part  of  them  began  to 
fire,  but  a  confiderable  part  left  the 
ground  without  firing  at  all.  The 
generals  and  field-officers  did  all  they 
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could  to  induce  the  men  to  (land  their 
ground,  but  neither  the  udv.intages 
of  the  pofition,  nor  any  other  conb- 
deration,  could  induce  them  to  ftay. 
Gen.  Stephens  and  Gen.  Lawion,  and 
the  field- olTicers  of  thofe  brliTudes, 
were  more  I’uccefsful  in  their  exer¬ 
tions.  The  Virginia  militia  gave  the 
enemy  a  warm  reception,  and  kept 
up  a  heavy  fire  for  a  long  time  ;  but 
being  beat  back,  the  aeTon  became 
general  almoll  every  where. — The 
corps  of  obl'ervation  under  Walhing- 
ton  and  Lee  were  warmly  engaged, 
and  did  great  execution  ;  in  a  word, 
the  conHitft  was  long  and  fevere,  and 
the  enemy  only  gained  their  poiul  by 
fiiperior  difcipline. 

“  They  having  broken  the  fecond 
Miiryland  reiim  nt,  and  turned  our 
left  flank,  got  into  the  rear  of  the 
Virginia  brigade,  and  appearing  to 
be  gaining  on  our  right,  which  would 
have  encircled  the  whole  of  the  con 
tinental  troops,  I  thought  it  moft  ad- 
vifable  to  order  a  retreat.  About 
this  time,  Lieut.-Col.  Wafhington 
made  charge  with  the  horfe  upon  a 
part  of  the  brigade  of  guards  ;  and 
the  firft  regiment  of  Marylanders, 
commanded  by  Col.  Gunby,  and  fe- 
conded  by  Lieut.-Col.  Howard,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  horfe  with  their  bayonets : 
near  the  whole  of  this  party  fell  a  Ik- 
crifice.  Gen.  Huger  was  the  lafl 
that  was  engaged,  and  gave  the  ene¬ 
my  a  check.  We  retreated  in  good 
order  to  Reedy  Fork  river,  and  crof- 
fed  at  the  ford  about  three  miles  from 
the  field  of  aiflion,  and  there  halted, 
and  drew  up  the  troops,  until  we  col- 
le<fted  moll  of  the  ftragglers.  We  lofl 
our  artillery  and  two  ammunition 
w’aggons,  the  greater  part  of  the  hor- 
fes  being  killed  bt.^ore  the  retreat  be¬ 
gan,  and  it  being  impoflible  to  move 
the  pieces  but  along  the  great  road. 
After  colleifling  the  ftragglers,  we  re¬ 
tired  to  this  camp,  ten  miles  diftant 
from  Guildford.” 

The  American  General’s  return  of 
his  lofs  in  this  a^ion  did  not  afford  a 


difrinifl  view  of  the  real  lofs  fuffered 
by  the  defeat.  It  appeared,  that  he 
v^as  deferted  by  a  great  part  ot  his 
militia  forces  early  in  tfie  engage¬ 
ment  ;  one  of  the  North  Carolina  re¬ 
giments  having  thrown  down  their 
arms,  and  gone  off  in  a  body.  Their 
killed  only  amounted  to  9  officers, 
and  69  pi  ivates.  Their  wounded  were 
19  officers,  and  159  privates.  And 
the  milling  were  25  officers,  and  abouC 
1020  privates.  The  latter  went  moft^ 
ly  to  their  lefpedive  houfes,  few  of 
them  having  been  cither  killed  or 
wouilded.  Their  greatell  lofs  was  in 
their  artillery  companies,  who  were 
almoft  all  either  killed  or  wounded. 
Two  General  officers.  Brigadiers  Ste¬ 
vens  and  Huger,  were  (lightly  wmund- 
ed,  and  Major  Anderfon,  of  the  Ma¬ 
ryland  line,  was  killed. 

(To  he  continued.  J 

Some  ACCOUNT  of  the  TERMITES 
or  IV HITE  ANTSy  ^which  are  found 
in  Africa,  'and  other  hot  Clvnatejm 

[P.  2?9.] 

My  general  account  of  the  Ter¬ 
mites  is  taken  from  obferva- 
tions  made  on  the  Termes  Beilicoliis, 
to  which  I  w^as  induced  by  the  greater 
facility  and  certainty  with  which  they 
could  be  made. 

The  nefts  of  this  fpccies  are  fi> 
numerous  all  over  the  iiland  of  Bana¬ 
nas,  and  the  adjacent  continent  of 
Africa,  that  it  is  fcarce  poifible  to 
ftand  upon  any  open  place,  fuch  as  a 
rice  plantation,  or  other  clear  fpoc, 
where  one  of  thefe  buildings  is  not  to 
be  feen  within  fifty  paces,  and  fre¬ 
quently  two  or  three  are  to  be  feen 
almoft  dofe  to  each  other. 

Thefe  buildings  are  ufually  termed 
hills  by  natives  as  well  as  ftrangers, 
from  their  outward  appearance,  whicli 
is  that  of  little  hills  more  or  lefs  coni¬ 
cal,  generally  prettv  much  in  the  form 
of  fugar-loaves,  and  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  perpendicular  height 
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hillock,  if  net  over- Ihaded  by  trees, 
becomes  like  the  red  of  the  earth, 
aimed  covered  whh  grafs  and  other 
plants  ;  and  in  the  dry  feafon,  when 
the  herbage  is  burnt  up  by  the  rays 
of  the  fun,  it  is  not  much  unlike  a 
very  large  haycock. 

Every  one  of  thefe  buildings  con- 
fids  of  two  didin<d  parts,  the  exterior 
and  the  interior. 

The  exterior  is  one  large  fiiell  in 
the  manner  of  a  dome,  large  and 
drong  enough  to  inclofe  and  fhelter 
the  interior  from  the  viciflitudes  of 
the  weather,  and  the  inhabitants  from 
the  attacks  of  natural  or  accidental 
‘enemies.  It  is  always,  therefore, 

‘  much  dronger  than  the  interior  build- 
‘ing,  which  is  the  habitable  part, 
divided  with  a  wonderful  kind  of  re- 
gularity  and  contrivance  into  an 
‘amazing  number  of  apartments  for 
the  refidence  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  the  nurfing  of  their  numerous 
progeny ;  or  for  magazines,  which 
are  always  found  \veli  filled  with 
dores  and  provifions. 

Thefe  hills  make  their  fird  appear¬ 
ance  above  ground  by  a  little  turret 
or  two  in  the  (ti^pe  of  fugar-loaves, 
which  are  run  a  foot  high,  or  more. 
Soon  after,  at  fome  little,  dldahce, 
while  the  fofiher  are  ihcreafing  in 
height  and  fize,  they  raife  others,  and 
fo  go  on  increafing  the , number  and 
widening  them  at  the  bafe,  ‘till  their 
works  below  are  covered  with  thefe. 
turrets,  which  they  always  raift  thel 


above  the  common  furface  of  the 
ground  t* 

Tliele  hills  continue  quite  bare  un¬ 
til  they  are  fix  or  eight  feet  high  ;  but 
in  time  the  dead  barren  clay,  of 
which  ’  they  ’  are  cbmpofed,  becomes 
fertilized  by  the  genial  power  of  the 
elements  in  thefe  prolific  climates,  and 
the  addition  of  vegetable  falts  and 
otHcr  matters  brought  by  the  wind ; 
and*  ill ‘the*  fec’ond  or  third  year,  the 
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Job'fon,  in  his  hiftory 
fays,  **The  ant-hills  are  remarkably  cad 
up  in  tho'fc  parts  by  pifmires,  fome  of 
them  twenty  foot  in  height,  of  compafle 
tocontayrkc  a  dozen  men,  with  the  beat 
i.f  the  fun  baked  into  that  hardnelTe,  that 
wc  ufed  to  Hide  ourfelves  in  the  ragged 
toppts  of  them,’  when  we  took  up  (lands 
to  (hoot  at  decrc  of  wild  beads.’*  Pur- 
chas***  ’Pilgrims. 

f  The  Ants  make  nefts  of  the  earth 
above  twice  the  height  nf  a  man.”  Bof- 
roau’s  Defcrlption  of  Guinea.' 

^  The  labourers  are  not  quite  a  quar 
ter  of  ah*ificli  in  length  ;  however,  for  the  - 
fake  of  avoiding  fraidiiins,  and  of  com 
paring  them  and  their  buildings  with 
thofe  t'f  mankind  more  ealily,  I  edimate 
their  length  or  height  fo  mdeh,  and  the 
human  d^ndard  of  length  or  height,  alfo 
to  avoid  ffadtions,  at  fix  fevt,  which  is 
likewife  above  the  height  of  men.  If  Jlh’en 
one  labourer  is  equal  to  one  fourth  of  an 
inch,  equal  to  (ix  feet,  four  labourers  are 
equal  to  one  inch  in  height,  equal  to  24 
(tcti  which,  multiplied  by  12' inches, 
gives  the  comparative  height  of  a  foot  of 
their -building,  equal  to  288  feet  of  the 
biiildirg'of  men  ;  which  multiplied  by  10 
feet,  the  fuppofed  average  height  of  one 
of  their  neds,  is  equal  to  2880  of  our  feet, 
wtticliisa40  feet  ,  more  than  half  a  mile, 
or  hear  five  times  the'height  of  the  great 
pytaihid  ;  and,  as  it  is  proportionably 
wide  at  the  bafr,  a  great  many  times  its 
folid  contents, "  If  to  this  comparifon  we‘ 
join  that  of  the  time  in  which  the  different 
buildings  are  erected^  and  conddrr  the 
Termites  as  raidhg  theirs  in  the  courfe  of 
titfec  of  four' years;  the  immeniity  of  their 
works  feta  the  boailcd  magnitude' of  the 
antient  wonders  of  the  world  Tii  a  mod 
diminutive  point  of  view,  and  gives  a 
fpecimtn  of  induiiry  and  enterprize  as 
mqch  beyond  the  pride  and  auibiiioo  of 
uitu,  aa  St,  Paul’s  Catuedral  exceeds  an 
Indian  hut.“  *"  *  ■'  ■  ' 
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turrets  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  the 
hillock  Hill  higher ;  fo  that  no  doubt 
foine  part  of  the  clay  is  ufed  feveral 
times,  like  the  boards  and  polls  i.'f  a 
tnafon's  fcaffokl. 

When  thefe  hills  are  at  about  little 
more  than  half  their  height,  it  is 
always  the  pradice  of  the  wild  bulls 
to  Hand  as  centinels  upon  them,  while 
the  reft  of  the  herd  is  ruminating  be¬ 
low.  They  are  lufhciently  Itrong 
for  that  purpofe,  and  at  their  lull 
height  anfwer  excellently  as  places  to 
look  out.  I  have  been  with  four  men 
gn  the  top  of  one  of  thefe  hillocks. 
Whenever  word  was  brought  us  of  a 
vqlfel  in  light,  wc  immediately  ran  to 
fome  Biigga  Bug  Hill,  as  they  are 
called,  and  clambered  up  to  get  a 
good  view;  for  upon  the  common 
Airface  it  vras  leldom  poflible  to  fee 
over  the  grafs  or  plants,  which,  in 
fpite  of  monthly  brulhings,  generally 
prevent  all  horizontal  views  at  any 
diftance. 

The  outward  flielhor  dome  is  not 
only  of  ufe  to  protjcd  and  fupport  the 
interior  buildings  from  external 
violence  and  the  heavy  rains  ;  hut  to 
colled  and  preferve  a  regular  degree 
of.genial  warmth. and  moifture,  which 
feems  very  necelTary  for  hatching 
the  eggs  and  cnerilhing  the  young 
ones. 

The  Royal  Chamber,  which  I  call 
fo  on  account  of  its  being  adapted 
for,  and  occupied  by  the  King  and 
Queen,  appears  to  be,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  little  people,  of  the  moft  con- 
fequence,  being  always  fituated  as 
hear,  the  center  of  the  interior  build¬ 
ing  as  poflible,  and  generally  about 
the  height  of  the  common  furface  of 
the  ground,  at  a  pace  or  two  from 
the  hillock.  It  is  always  nearly  in 
the  ftiape  of  half  an  egg,  or  an  obtufe 
oval. 

In  the  infant. Rate  of  the  colony,  it 
is  not  above  an  inch  or  thereabouts 
in  length;  but  in  time  will  be  in- 
creafed  to  fix  or  eight  inches  or  more 
fu  the  clear,  being  always  in  propor¬ 


tion  to  the  fize  of  the  Queen,  whtv 
increafing  in  bulk  as  in  age,  at  length 
requires  a  chamber  of  fuch  diinenftons. 

This  Angular  part  would  bear?  a 
long  defeription,  which  I  (hall  not 
trouble  you  with  at  preient,  and  only 
obferve,  that  its  floor  is  j>erfedly  hori* 
zontal,  and  in  largo  hillocks  Ibme* 
limes  an  inch  thick  and  upw^ards  of 
folid  clay.  The  roof  alfo,  which  is 
one  folid  and  well-turned  oval  arch» 
IS  generally  of  the  lame  folidity,  but 
in  Ibme  places  it  is  not  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick ;  this  is  on  the  ftdes 
where  it  joins  the  floor,  and  where 
the  doors  or  entrances  are  made  level 
therewith  at  pretty  equal  diihtnces 
from  each  other. 

Thefe  entrances  will  not  admit  any 
animal  larger  than  the  foldicrs  or 
labourers,  fo  that  the  King  and  the 
Queen  (who  is,  at  full  fize,  a  thoufand 
limes  tlie  weight  of  a  King)  can  never 
polfibly  go  out. 

The  royal  chamber,  if  in  a  large 
hillock,  is  furrounded  by  an.  innu¬ 
merable  quantity  of  others  of  different 
iizes,  lhapes  and  dimcnfions  ;  hut  all 
of  them  arched  in  one  way  or  another, 
fometimes  circular,  and  fometimes 
elliptical  or  oval. 

Thefe  either  open  into  each  other, 
or  communicate  by  palHtgcs  as  wide, 
and  being  alv/ays  empty,  nre  evideut- 
i  ly  made  for  the  foldiers  and  atien- 
I  dants,  of  whom  it  will  Toon  appear 
great  numbers  are  necellary,  and  of 
courfe  always  in  waiting. 

Thefe  apartments  are  joined  by 
the  magazines  and  nurferies.  The. 
former  are  chambers  of  clay,  and  are 
always  well  filled  with  provifions^ 
which,  to  the  naked  eye,  feem  to  con- 
fift  of  the  rafpings  of  wood  and 
plants  which  the  Termites  deftroy, 
but  are  found  in  the  microfeope  to  be 
principally  the  gums  or  infpiflhted 
juices  of  plants.  Thelc  arc  thi«  v  rt 
together  in  little  mafles,  fomc  of 
which  ai\  finei-  th.m  ocliers,  and  e- 
fcmhle  the  fugar  about  preleived 
frnlc: ;  other?  are  like  tears  of  gum, 
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firft  I  took  to  be  the  eggs  ;  but  on 
bringing  them  to  the  microlcope,  they 
evidently  appear  to  be  a  fpecies  of 
muthroom,  in  ibape  like  our  eatable 
inuihroom  in  the  young  Hate  in  which 
it  is  pickled.  They  appear,  when 
whole,  white  like  fnow  a  little  thawed 
and  then  frozen  again,  and  when 
bruifed  leem  compofed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  pellucid  partcles,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  oval  terms,  and  difficult 
to  feparate ;  the  mouldinefs  feems 
likewife  to  be  the  fame  kind  of  fub* 
fiance 

The  nurferies  are  inclofed  in  cham¬ 
bers  of  clay,  like  thofe  which  contain 
the  provlfions,  but  much  larger.  In 
the  early  ftate  of  the  neft  they  are  not 
bigger  than  a  hazel-nut,  but  in  great 
hills  are  often  as  large  as  a  child’s 
head  of  a  year  old. 

(To  be  continued,) 

A  Comparifon  between  Age  and  Youth, 

UPON  refleding  on  the  paft  part 
of  my  life,  and  taking  a  furvey 
of  my  youthful  years,  I  frequently 
wonder  at  the  folly,  rafhnefs,  and 
extravagance  of  that  gay  feafon. 
Numbers  of  my  juvenile  adventures 
and  frolics  remain  yet  in  my  memory 
like  a  dream,  and  afford  me,  in  my 


one  quite  tranlparent,  anotner  iiKe 
amber,  a  third  brown,  and  a  lourth 
quite  opaque,  as  we  fee  them  often 
in  parcels  of  ordinary  gums. 

Thefe  magazines  are  intermixed 
with  the  nuHeries,  which  are  build¬ 
ings  totally  different  from  the  reft  of 
the  apartments :  for  thefe  are  com- 
pofed  entirely  of  wooden  materials, 
icemingly  joined  together  with  gums. 

1  call  them  the  nurferies,  becaufe  they 
are  invariably  occupied  by  the  eggs 
ard  young  ones,  which  appear  at  firlt 
in  the  (hape  of  labourers,  but  white 
as  fnow.  Thefe  buildings  are  exceed¬ 
ing  compact,  and  divided  into  many 
very  fmall  irregnlar-fhaped  chambers, 
not  one  of  which  is  to  be  found  of 
half  an  inch  in  width.  1  hey  are 
placed  all  round  the  royal  apart- 
./ntnts,  and  as  near  as  poffible  to 
them. 

When  the  neft  is  in  the  infant  fiatc, 
the  nurferies  are  clofe  to  the  royal 
chamber;  but  as  in  procefs  of  time 
the  Q^ieen  enlarges,  it  is  necefiitry  to 
enlarge  the  chamber  for  her  accommo¬ 
dation  ;  and  as  (he  then  lays  a  greater 
number  of  eggs,  and  requires  a  greater 
number  of  attendants,  fo  it  is  necefiary 
to  enlarge  and  encreafe  the  number 
of  the  adjacent  apartments ;  for  which 
purpofe  the  fmall  nurferies  which  are 
firfi  built  are  taken  to  pieces,  rebuilt 
a  little  farther  off  a  fize  bigger,  and 
the  number  of  them  encreafed  at  the 
fame  time. 

Thus  they  continually  enlarge  their 
apartments,  pull  down,  repair,  or  re¬ 
build,  according  to  their  wants,  with 
a  degree  of  fagacity,  regularity,  and 
forefight,  not  even  imitated  by  any 
other  kind  of  animals  or  infers  that 
1  have  yet  heard  of. 

There  is  one  remarkable  circum- 
ftance  attending  the  nurferiess  which 
I  muft  not  at  this  time  omit.  1‘hey 
are  always  found  flightly  overgrown 
with  mould,  and  plentifully  fprinkled 
with  fmall  white  globules  about  the 
fize  of  a  fmall  pin’s  head.  Thefe  at 


*  Mr  Konig.  who  h«is  exa  idned  luefe 
kind  <i  neft*  in  the  £afi  Indite,  in  an  ell'ay 
upon  the  Termites,  read  before  the 
Society  of  N^turalifts  of  Berlin,  conjec¬ 
tures  that  thefe  mulhrooms  are  the  food 
of  the  young  infedts.  This  fuppofition 
implies,  that  the  old  ones  have  a  method 
of  providing  for  and  promoting  their 
growth  ;  a  circumftance  which,  however 
ftraiige  to  thofe  unacquainted  with  the 
fagacity  of  thefe  infers,  1  will  venture  to 
fay,  from  many  other  extraordinary  fa^a 
1  have  feen  of  them,  is  not  very  impro¬ 
bable. 

N.  B.  Mr  Konig  has  not  difeovered 
the  magazines  of  provlfions  in  the  nefis 
which  he  opened,  as  far  as  1  am  informed  ; 
but  I  muft  obferve  here,  that  what  I  have 
•earned  of  this  gentleman’s  account  was 
from  an  ex'cmporc  Iraiiflation  of  th;: 
heads  of  it. 
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penfive  moods,  an  infinite  fund  of 
fpeciilation  and  reflection.  When  I 
was  a  young  fellow,  I  was  pretty 
much  addicted  to  rambling,  and  I 
never  thought  myfelf  in  a  right  litua- 
tioii,  till  1  had  got  into  a  club  of  rhy 
frohcklnmc  companions,  where  we 
tofTed  about  the  glals  with  fuch  rapi¬ 
dity  CO  our  rcfpc<tive  fair  ones,  palled 
one  joke  after  another  fo  quickly, 
laughed  oiirfelves  into  fuch  a  good 
liuiuour,  as  to  fet  the  fumes  of  the 
liquor  to  our  heads  in  a  Ihort  time ; 
and  having  firft  alarmed  the  drawers 
and  landlord,  by  the  jingiing  of  glaf- 
fes,  tumbling  of  chairs,  roaring  of 
catches,  and  beating  the  partitions 
and  tloor,  fo  as  to  make  the  whole 
houfe  lhake,  we  then  paid  the  bill, 
made  a  bold  fally  to  the  flreec,  where 
we  continued  our  heroic  deeds,  in 
forming  of  windows,  giving  ferc- 
radcs,  beating  up  of  doors,  pulling 
clown  of  fign- polls,  al)uring  the  wo¬ 
men,  and  quarrelling  with  every  body 
we  met,  till,  at  lalt,  finding  ourlpirits 
fail,  vve  retired  each  to  his  relpcvtive 
home,  flept  well  enough,  waked  with 
head-aches  next  morning,  met  in  the 
coiVee-houfe,  and  looked  very  dull 
and  politic  over  the  newfpapers  and 
a  giafs  of  water,  were  revived  again 
in  the  aftern  'on,  and  ripe  for  a  trclh  I 
frolic. — When  I  look  back  upon  thefe 
adlions  of  my  youth,  they  make  now» 
in  my  aged  eye,  a  very  foolifli  and 
ludicrous  appearance,  and  I  am  fre¬ 
quently  furpriled  how  I  fliould  ever 
have  taken  plealurc  in  them,  till  once 
I  fee  my  face  in  the  glafs,  and  difeo- 
ver  there  the  marks  of  antiquity  dil- 
played  in  furrows  and  wTinkles  ; — 
then,  indeed,  when  I  behold  thefe, 
my  grey  hairs,  and  withered  fhrunk 
limbs,  I  difeover  the  natural  caufe  of 
this  extraordinary  change  of  talte, 
and  find  that  age  and  youth  are  very 
different  creatures  as  to  opinion  and 
pradice  ;  and  whatever  my  opinion 
or  rafic  of  pleafure  might  have  beeii, 

I  find  It  now  runs  in  a  quite  different 
channel;  all  my  cbligUt  now  is  to  iit 


and  cough  in  my  eafy  chair,  read  a 
good  author,  fmoke  a  pipe,  and  tell 
an  old  ftory. 

I  am  daily  fenfible  of  the  alteratioa 
that  age  makes  on  the  human  mind  ; 
now  I  am  no  more  like  what  I  was* 
when  a  young  fellow,  than  a  hg  is 
like  a  cucumber.  1  remember,  when 
I  was  a  young  dog,  and  liappencd  to 
go  abroad,  or  walk  into  the  coffee- 
houfes,  nothing  diverted  me  more 
than  the  belioidiag  of  an  old  lolemn 
gentleman,  with  a  tapellry-face  an  i . 
politic  look,  take  half  an  hour  to  walk 
from  the  door  to  his  fear,  fa  down  as 
if  he  had  bt^en  afraid  of  hurling  his 
polleriors,  pant  and  breathe  thick  for 
fome  minutes,  wipe  tlie  moiflure  from 
his  aviher-dropping  eye^y  and  look  very 
fagely  round  the  company,  Uien  call, 
in  a  laconic  way,  for  a  dilh  of  coliee, 
a  pipe  ot  tob.iccvj,  and  the  news- pa¬ 
pers  ;  and,  after  cramming  his  pipe 
very  deliberately,  and  lighting  it 
with  nmcii  caution  and  tardinefs, 
fearch  and  fumble  in  one  pocket  after 
another  for  his  fpecdacles,  which  at 
laft  found,  with  his  hand,  conduced 
by  the  palfy,  place  them  awry  upon 
his  nofe,  penue  (he  papers,  and  fall 
adeep  ’ere  he  had  got  Imlf  through 
the  hurry  of  public  bulinefs. — Such 
a  picture  as  this,  w'heii  I  was  young, 
aft'orded  me  no  fmall  diverlion  ;  but 
now,  wlien  I  have  become  a  copy  of 
that  very  piddure  myfelf,  my  mind  is 
quite  altered,  and  nothing  can  be  a 
fubject  of  greater  ridicule  to  me,  when 
1  frequent  thofe  places  of  public  ren- 
de/vous,  than  to  lee  a  young  airy 
fellow,  wltli  a  uhimlical  pinch  in  his 
har,  v'hlch  is  cocked  alamoOe,  come 
forward  as  if  he  were  dancing  a  vilnuet 
or  a  ihy  whiftiiii'.f  and  fineiius  walk- 
ing  op  noli  re  to  the  glais  lo  oi'tforvo 
his  iliapes,  faliitiivj  every  body  pcrily 
and  with  tamiliarl;  y,  taking  a  pinch 
of  fnnff  af-er  a  fiili  affc»hed  manner, 
talking  In.'  rionienie  lo  loud  a.s  to  be 
j  heard  hy  all  tin:  cOiT/pany,  b'cidiiig  t!\e 
■  boy  Drtng  him  :i  uilh  ol  co^^^'e  and 
i  d— wi;  c.viling  f-r  ide  iijv;!>)apers;  and 


:  opportunity  b£  fuccefsfully  accom- 
<  plilhing  its  defigns,  harrafled  w  ith 
I  fears  and  jealoufies,  thrifty  and  pro- 
?  vident,  often  avaritious,  full  of  fore- 
;  fight,  an  extoiler  of  experience,  libe¬ 
ral  in  nothing  but  advice,  talkative, 
and  often  a  triHer. 

Thefe  different  bents  or  difpofitions 
in  age  and  youth,  are  in  their  feverai 
fubjefls  ufefui  and  lerviceable  to  the 
fociety,  wiien  they  are  not  allowed  to 
run  the  length  of  vice ;  in  youth, 
when  they  are  moderate,  they  pro¬ 
duce  hardinefs,  rcfolution,  bravery, 
conftancy,  and  fortitude  ;  when  they 
are  allowed  loofe  reins,  they  dege¬ 
nerate  into  rafhnefs,  madnefs,  rage, 
and  a  felf-conceit  and  pofitivenefs ; 
proof  againft  admonition  and  advice. 
The  difpofitions  peculiar  to  age,  when 
moderated,  are  ferviceable  ;  the  hoary 
head,  joined  with  wifdom,  is  fertile 
!  in  wife  counfels,  is  provident,  fore- 
feeing,  cautious,  and  adapted  to  ma¬ 
nage  intricate  aflFairs  of  ftate  ;  when, 
again,  it  is  attended  with  folly,  then 
age  becomes  an  imperiineht  advifei; 
avaritious,  doubtful,  and  diffident 
tardy,  garrulous,  and  trifling. 

Hence  we  may  fee,  that  age  and 
youth,  in  different  refpe<5ts,  may  be 
both  Angularly  ufefui  to  the  ftate. 
Youth  is  to  a  nation,  or  community, 
its  nerves  and  finevvs,  wiiere  all  its 
ftrength  is  lodged,  and  necelfary  for 
its  faleiy  and  defence  ;  age,  again,  is 
the  wifdom,  policy,  and  couniel  of  a 
nation,  and  ftands  in  the  fame  rela¬ 
tion  to  it  as  the  head  does  to  the  body. 

It  feems  therefore  neceflary,  that 
youth  fnould  be  naturally  fiery,  vo¬ 
latile,  and  enterprifing,  though  fre¬ 
quently,  when  it  is  under  no  con- 
ftraint,  but  gets  ample  fcope  to  a<ft 
in,  it  runs  into  madnefs  and  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  is,  as  it  were,  too  luxu¬ 
riant,  like  a  young  tree  full  of  juice, 
which,  if  it  be  not  pruned  and  re- 
ftrained  in  its  growth,  from  time  to 
time,  overgrows  and  becomes  barren  ; 
we  have  daily  occafion  to  fee  men 
making  a  very  confiderable  figure. 


the  paper,  w’aik  brifkly  out  of  the 
room,  clapping  the  door  behind  him, 
us  if  he  would  pull  the  houfe  down 
about  the  company’s  ears. 

As  thtfe  different  and  oppofite  pic¬ 
tures  of  age  and  youth  have,  in  their 
turns,  been  the  fubjec'^s  of  my  mirth, 
according  as  my  circumftances  va¬ 
ried,  I  iiave  frequently  doubted  on 
which  fide  the  ridicule  could  with 
juftice  fall,  that  is,  whether  youth  had 
moft  reafon  to  laugh  at  age^  or  age  at 
youth  ;  but  I  could  never  help  conclud¬ 
ing,  at  laft,  that  both  afforded  juft 
grounds  for  ridicule,  confidering  that 
there  are  numbers  of  merry  fellows 
that  can  laugh  at  both.  When  I  afle 
Mr  Crotchet’s  opinion  on  this  point, 
he  tells  me,  that  tiie  whole  world  is  a 
wide  feene  of  folly,  and  every  fool 
laughs  at  his  brother. 

The  life  of  man  is  a  very  ftrange 
chequcred^*work  ;  to  view  him 
in  the  different  ftages  of  his  life,  you 
would  fcarce  take  him  to  be  the  fame 
creature  now  that  he  was  ten  years 

. . 


YoTith  is  a  feafon  in  which  the  body 
is  in  its  full  bloom  and  vigour,  and, 
as  a  confeqiience  of  this,  the  pjiftions 
are  very  head-ftrong  and  unruly ; 
then  we  are  often  prone  to  run  into 
vicious  habits,  to  defpife  advice,  to 
have  little  forefight  or  judgment  in 
our  adlions,  fo  as  to  rulh  into  mad 
frolics,  the  bad  confequences  of  which 
we  do  not  forefee  ;  to  be  prodigal  and 
fpendthrifts,  haughty,  defirous  of 
imaginary  pleafures^  unwilling  to 
icrl'ake  what  w'e  take  a  fancy  for, 
and  fuperfluoufly  vain  of  our  parts 
and  abilities. 

Age,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  flow 
plodding  feafon,  full  of  doubts  and 
fern  pies,  going  about  every  adion 
with  a  more  than  neceffary  caution, 
fo  as  frequently  to  let  flip  the  proper 
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Vy  hen  come  to  the  years  of  maturity, 
who,  notvvithllanding  havs  been  very 
frolickfoine  in  their  younger  days  ; 
and  I  do  not  think  an  alFetfted  gravity 
in  behaviour,  a  precile  pedantic  turn 
in  converfation,  a  fuperlluous  nicety 
in  conduct  and  morals,  a  milb  uliful 
diifldence  in  one^s  own  abilities,  and 
an  uniieceirary  caution  in  aifting  for 
tear  of  giving  oft'ence,  are  neceifary 
ingredients  in  the  character  of  a  vir¬ 
tuous  or  accompliilied  young  man  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  fuch  a  pl(5ture 
would  be  very  unnatural  in  a  youth, 
and  marks  of  a  litde  fpirit,  appearing 
as  fooliih  and  ridiculous,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  lb  vicious,  as  age,  when  it 
aiFe^ts  to  be  as  mercurial  as  youth, 
and  Ihcvvs  to  the  world  the  naufeous 
and  unnatural  picture  of  a  fuperannua^ 
ted  rake,  '  SbNEX. 

^leries  relative  i'j  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Kitchefi  Garden, 

‘Tly PuDLiswER  of  the  Edinburgh 
MaGAZI  NE. 

S  I  R, 

MONG  the  variety  of  queries 
that  have  appeared  in  your 
Magazine,  few  or  none  have  been 
put  relative  either  to  the  flower  or 
kitchen  garden.  The  only  oiie  that 
I  at  prefent  recolledt  was  concerning 
the  management  of  rhubarb  after  it 
was  ttken  out  of  the  ground,  which 
has  never  yet  been  aarw^ered.  Whe¬ 
ther  gentlemen  who  have  made  gar¬ 
dening  thei  '  particular  ftudy,  are  Ihy 
of  comn  un  eating  theit  difeoveries, 
I  cannot  lay.  All,  however,  that  1 
have  in  view,  is  only  to  trt)uble  you 
with  irtferting  a  few  fimple  queries 
concerning  the  kitchen  garden  ;  and, 
if  any  of  your  numerous  readers,  who 
have*  made  this  department  their 
ftudy,  will  favour  me  with  aiifwers 
to  them,  I  will  confider  it  as  a  parti¬ 
cular  favour  done  me,  as  I  dare  fay 
many  of  them. can  do  it,  if  they  will 
take  the  trouble. 

In  the  fpring  1780  I  fowed  a  crop 
VoL.  LIV- 


of  onions,  w^hich  were  entirely  eaten 
up  with  finall  white  worms  that  bred 
in  their  roots.  As  that  fpring  and 
fummer  were,  ho\K  ever,  cold  and  w^t, 
I  imputed  my  lofs  to  the  badnefs  of 
the  feafon.  Full  of  this  idea,  i  made 
another  attempt  laft  fpring,  but  was 
equally  unfuccefsful ;  and  what  morti- 
fled  me  much  was,  that  d  very  few 
of  my  onions  which  efcaped  the  ver* 
min,  grew  pretty  large. — Now,  as  I 
could  nor  impute  my  bad  fuccefs  this 
year  to  the  fame  caufe  I  did  /<{/?,  the 
queftions  which  naturally  occur  are, 
— At  what  time  of  the  year  is  it  pro¬ 
per  to  begin  preparing  the  ground 
tor  onions  ? — Is  there  any  particular 
method  of  doing  it  ? — Wuat  kind  of 
manure  is  beft,  and  when  is  it  moft 
proper  to  lay  it  on  ? — And  laftly. 
What  particular  thing  is  known,  that 
will  prevent  thofe  deftrliiflive  vermin 
from  breeding  in  the  roots  of  the 
onions  ? 

Andnow,  flnce  I  am  upon  the  fub- 
jeft.  I  beg  leave  to  add  the  following 
queries : 

Is  any  method  known  to  preferve 
young  turnips  from  a  particular  kind 
of  infe(ft  (I  believe  a  fort  of  fly), 
which  generally  eats  them  a  little 
after  the  turnips  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  above  ground  ? 

Is  there  any  method  of  preventing 
thofe  large  grey  wmrins,  known  by 
the  name  of  cut  nxiornis^  frf  m  'reed¬ 
ing?— Or,  if  there  is  not,  W  '.at  is 
the  moft  proper  plan  of  deftroying 
them  after  one  fees  that  they  are 
bred,  by  their  cutting  the  young 
planted  cabbages,  See.  ? 

Is  any  method  known  that  will 
prevent  the  breeding  of  the  large  ca¬ 
terpillar,  which  is  w’ell  known  to  be 
fo  dcftriuftive  to  moft  kind  of  greens  ? 
— ^v)r,  is  there  any  method  of  deftroy¬ 
ing  them  after  they  are  bred,  except 
taking  rheflm  off  by  the  hand  ? 

Anfwers  to  the  above  queries, 
founded  on  experience,  will  be  moft 
gratefully  received  bv,  Your’s,  8cc. 

Batiks  cf  A)r,  A  PE£B£lAl4. 
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ftranger  was  invited  in.  The  young 
couple  were  firft  prefented  to  him, 
and  he  drank  their  healths  and  future 
felicity.  After  remaining  a  Ihort  time 
with  them,  he  took  his  leave,  when 
the  joy  of  the  company  was  foon 
greatly  increafed,  as  they  found  un¬ 
der  a  bottle  a  bill  of  exchange  for  fo: 
hundred  florins,  figned  Jofeph  li. 
with  an  order  to  a  certain  banker  to 
pay  the  fame  as  a  portion  to  the 
young  bride. 

Soon  after,  in  a  perambulation,  he 
met  with  an  old  fnJdier,  whom  the 
Emperor  aiked,  “  Whither  he  w^as 
going:**  The  foldier  replied.  He  was 
taking  a  little  walk  for  amufemenr. 
The  prince  continued  the  converfa- 
tion,  and  faid  to  him,  “  Is  it  true,  my 
friend,  that  the  foldiers  are  ill  ufed, 
and  that  they  have  not  fuflicient  pi  o* 
vilions  given  them  according  to  hii; 
Majelly’s  orders.?’^  The  foldier  re¬ 
plied,  That  as  to  himfelf  he  had 
no  reafon  to  complain.**  The  Em¬ 
peror  then  allied  him.  How  long  he 
had  ferved  in  the  imperial  army  ? 
Forty ycarsy  Sir,  replied  the  veteran. 
“  You,  then,  refumed  his  Majelly, 
muft  have  made  feveral  campaigns, 
and  been  in  different  battles?’*  The 
foldier  enumerated  the  different  cam¬ 
paigns  and  battles  he  had  been  in, 
where  the  imperial  troops  had  been 
conftantly  vidorious.  The  Emperf>r 
upon  parting  fent  for  his  command¬ 
ing  officer,  and  inquired  if  what  the 
old  warrior  had  told  him  w^as  true 
and  w’hether  he  had  always  behaved 
w^ell  ?  Thefe  quellions  being  anfwered 
in  the  affirmative,  the  monarch  fbnt 
the  foldier  a  purfe  of  money  and  a 
commiffion. 

When  Jiis  Imperial  Majefty  gave 
audience  to  Madame  de  ChoiTeul  dc 
Meufe,  firft  of  the  chapter  of  Mons, 
the  four  ancients,  Madame  de  Kau- 
nitz,  and  afterw^ards  the  whole  chap¬ 
ter,  one  of  them  begged  leave  to  have 
the  honour  to  kifs  the  Emperor*s  hand  ; 
the  monarch  replied — “  !>3o — excule 
me ;  my  hand,  I  can  affdre  you,  is 
no  relick.** 


ANECDOTE  of  th:  Reverend  Mr 
SH/dflO  Author  of  the  Inquiry  into 
the  Authenticity  cf  Ofian's  Poc7ns, 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

S  I  R, 

T  OBSERVED  in  a  late  Mag 


azine 

X  *25),  an  anecdote  rtlated  by 
Mr  Clark,  in  his  Anfwer  to  Mr  Shaw*s 
Inquiry,  &c.  “  That,  during  Mr 
Shaw's  peregrination  in  the  High¬ 
lands,  he  had  preached  a  fermon  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glafgow,  and 
afterw’ards  at  Campbeltown,  on  the 
uncertainty  of  human  life,  and  in  the 
height  of  a  paroxyfm  of  rhetoric, 
dropt  dow’n  in  the  pulpit.** 

1  beg  leave,  through  the  fame  chan¬ 
nel,  to  narrate  a  faff  conneffed  with 
that  anecdote,  w'hich,  I  am  perfua- 
ded,  Mr  Clark  wH)uld  have  mentioned 
in  his  Anfwer,  had  he  knowm  of  it, 
viz.  that  Mr  Shaw  preaching  one  day 
ill  Lady  Yefter’s  church,  in  this  city, 
oil  the  fame  fubjeff,  expreffed  thefe 
very  words — When  /,  fvoho  ricnv  fpeak 
to  youy  Jhall  he  filcnt — and  inflantly 
drojit  down  in  the  pulpit,  with  this 
dilference  only,  that  he  did  not  re- 
fumc  Ids  difeourfe,  as  at  Campbel¬ 
town,  but  rofe  up  and  performed  the 
iiiblequeiit  part  of  the  fervice.  I  am, 
Sir,  Your's,  5cc.  J.  M. 

Edinburgh^  November  27.  17S1. 

ANECDOTES  of  the  EMPEROR 
of  GERMANTy  in  his  Lite  Tour. 

AS  he  was  once  paffing  by  an  ale- 
hoiife,  and  hearing  fome  people 
very  merry  wuthin,  he  had  the  curio- 
iity  to  ftop,  and  inquire  the  caufe  of 
their  jollity.  He  alighted  from  his 
carriage,  went  alone  into  the  houfe, 
when  he  enquired  of  the  hoft  the  caufe 
of  their  uncommon  mirth,  when  he 
was  informed  that  they  were  celebra¬ 
ting  «  wedding.  Having  gained  this 
intelligence,  the  prince  aiked  if  he 
could  not  be  permitted  to  partake  of 
the  divcrfion.  The  landlord  accord- 
iiigly  w’cnt  into  the  room  w'liere  thefe 
happy  people  were  affembled,  and  the 
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POETRY. 

TROLOGU E  i3  ihe  Count  of  N'ar bonne. 
Sp^kcu  h  Air  Wroughton. 

OF  ail  «ho  drive  to  pledfe  the  public  car. 

Mod  bold  i5  he  tiiat  dares  wttetiipt  it 
here ; 

Where  four  tribunals,  a  ticmendous  lllow, 
Plain  f«*lk  above,  and  finer  toik  hcloA’, 

All  fit  to  try  an  anxiou  autlior  N  caufe, 

Each  by  itsov^n,  and  all  by  dilferent  laws. 

'I  bis  beauteous  circle,  friends  to  pohlh’d  verfe, 
Admires  foft  lentimenfs  in  iangi.Ui?c  terfe; 
While  the  fiern  pit  all  ornamciu  diliianis, 

Ai  d  lo»es  deep  pathos,  and  fubiiir.er  drains! 
The  middle  order,  free  fr.mi  critic  i  ridc, 

Take  genuine  Nature  for  tl^eir  faithfid  guide; 
At  ears  and  eyes  tbe\’  drink  the  full  deiight, 
And  judge  but  as  they  feel  of  wrong  and 
rijiht: 

While  thofe  above  ’em,  honed  fouls!  delight 
in 

Proceflaon',  bullle,  trumpets,  drum?,  and 
fighting. 

Hard  it  is,  we  think  our  play  to-night 
Has  lorr-cihing  fit  for  cv’ry  appetite — 
for  tender  fouls  arc  tender  griefs  prepat’d, 

I  To  if’c’  Z)vXt’*r. 

And  feencs  of  direr  woe  for  brealls  mcne  har<i. 

[J’o  irc  Pitt, 

3y  int’rcding  your  pafHons  we  mult  try 

I  To  th£  M  uluU  Galkry. 
To  bribe  the  heart  while  we  defraud  the  eye; 
Ail'd  tho’  no  trumpets  found  nor  drums  will 
rattle,  [  To  the  Upper  Gallery. 

Vou,  friends,  fliali  hear  of  a  mult  deip'raic 
battle. 

Thus,  provident  for  all,  we  trufl  you'll  own 
The  authors  zeal  may  for  fome  fatilis  atone, 

In  this,  at  lead  he  hopes  you’ll  all  agree, 

'I’o  Ihieid  him  from  ihe  critic’s  rreacht  iy  ; 
Who,  with  lly  rules  upon  your  judgnunt  deal¬ 
ing,  ^  (ing; 

Would  let  your  pride  againO  your  honed  feel- 
Would  fhamc  the  genhous  drops  tl»at  fwcll 
your  eyes. 

And  reach  you  your  own  viitues  to  defpife. 

Permit  me,  *erc  I  go,  one  Oiort  relation. 

And  jofl  three  words  by  wuy  o!  application. 

A  home  fpua  country  ’fquire,  who  to  k  bis 
dand 

’I  o  fee  a  dcNt’rous  juggler’s  fii  'ht  of  hand, 
Was  thus  accol’ed  bv  an  envi  us  wighr. 

Who  fought  to  hurt  the  artid  fr»m  pure  fpite : 
Sir,  for  thefc  tricks  I'll  prudently  expole 
them , 

“  Tiicre’s  nothing  iii't,  I’ll  fhow  you  how  be 
d  >cs  them.  * 

How  think  you  tlie  propoHil  was  receiv’d  ? 

No  (fays  the  'fquir''),  I  pay  to  he  deceiv’d.” 


I  Thus  critics,  when  poor  authors  they  condemn, 
I  Mean  nothieg  kind  to  you,  but  fplccnto  then: ; 
Then  dill  milhud.  whateVr  he  n  av  pr*  fef- , 
The  fr.eod  who  drives  to  make  vuur  plenure 
lci». 

IsPlLOGUK  to  /Cc’ CouN  r  OF  Nakuonnc. 
Jf'ntto:  by  J.  Goode nouou,  F/^; 

Sp'.ken  by  M:js  \uunge. 

*  r^lS  3  '  old  maxim  widi  dr:>n?aric  fagc'', 

A  lodraw  their  tragic  lure  frum  didant 
ayes. 

— Tile  ruder  manners,  and  imi  etuous  vein, 
V^'h'eh  n  >  trim  rules  of  cGrtctc  redrain  ; 

The  gcn’r>  us  plainrch  of  tii’  i::i;  raCtis’d  heart, 
Ki  »iie’s  free  po  A’is  yet  unlubdu’d  hy  art. 

'I‘hc  rough  limplieity — liic  darkfur.e  M  nc— 
Imjuovc  the  putlns — heighten  tb.e  fidi’ime; 
VV’hile  all  t'.ie  poet’s  '^eeped  Ikiii  might  fad, 
if  us'd  to  decorate  f  une  rnodct  ii  tale. 

In  me  ymi’re  feen  a  wife — who,  iho*  ab- 
horr’d, 

Abandon'd,  threatrn'd  by  licr  iyr,ant  lord. 

Did  patient  long  *  er  firm  I'lieCVioM  prove, 

’Midll  the  keen  tmturrs  of  inlukcd  love. 

Y*  u  ve  feen  a  mauleii — fair,  an  1  nobly  horn, 
Attacli’d  t'*  merit,  retched  -and  foriom; 

.Yiid  then,  her  lover  in  a  mean  diiguifc. 

In  native  worth  above  ail  title.s  r;fe. 

A  pried — with  zeal  and  holy  ar  our  fraught, 
Pr.iClifc  iheledons  which  his  nreaching  taught, 
—  but  while  at  Iccncs  like  thefc  your  holoms 
glow. 

You  ll  rccollcft  they  happen’d — long  ago. 

In  Gur  gay  times,  a  wife  foiiaktn,  fe  *rn'd. 

Had  ne’er  In  doleful  iiuite  her  fortune  mourn’d ; 
But  with  frail  lelicmes,  in  fafhionablc  couifc, 
Hiid  been  the  firji  to  furniOi  a  div«)rce. 

The  maiden  had  her  pcafant  fwain  delpis’tl. 
And  dars,  aud  lace,  and  liv'rivS,  more  had 
priz'd.  ' 

Nor  could,  in  this,  perhaps,  her  choice  be 
blam’d;  (claim’d? 

For  fay,  what  lover  now  had  otlur  merit 
As  for  oiirpritds — in  ’cv’iei'ce  !»*t  them 
Ou  modern  faints — the  lead  that’s  faid  is  bell. 

Of  manners,  then,  fo  different  in  their  kind. 
The  eld  are  rad-  —the  new  arc  too  refin'd, 
'fhat  author  well  d»  (<  'VeS  cin  warmed  praife. 
Who  thole  examples  which  we  t.red  «lifp!ay.s. 
Who,  mid’ft  the  pLc  d  murmurhigs  of  /or, 
Roll.s  the  rougli  tidr-  fd  Gothic  f  rc<  along; 
.And  when  true  wor'.h  feems  with’ring  at  th'* 
r  ot,  (Ih'ot. 

Turns  the  rich  foil,  whence  tow’rivg  virtU'  ; 

Ne’er  can  ih"  Mufe  hem  r'our  natures 
friend,  (Mend; 

Than  wlun  fne  O'i'cs  its  wide  extrf'mrs 
BhD  fimplt;  Trutli  w  th  poldh’d  FHb’o:’;  jo  p. 
And  ant-ent  Sro.ngfi  w::l.  modern  G.aea 
eOT.b;:.- 
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EPILOGUE  to  the  Count  of  Narbonne. 
By  Edmund  Malone,  Efq; 

[This  Epil'^gue  was  fpokcn  on  the  third  nigh^ 
of  the  reprefeptation  of  the  Count  of  Nar¬ 
bonne,  and  now  continues  to  he  fpo^en  af¬ 
ter  that  tragedy;  Mr  Goodenough’s  though 
a  good  compoiiuon.  being  fuppolcd  rather 
deheient  iu  (iage  cifcft  j 

OF  all  the  laws  by  tyrant  Cuflom  trade, 
The  hardeil  fuie  jre  thofe  o  i  authois  laid. 
No  eafy  talk,  in  h's  enlighten  d  time, 

Jt  is,  with  art  “  to  build  the  l<  f*ty  rhime;  * 

To  chufc  a  fable  nor  too  old  nor  new ; 

To  keep  each  cha^a^cr  dihinftly  true ; 

The  fubtle  plot  with  happy  Ikih  c  imbinc, 

And  chain  attention  to  the  ne»vous  line ; 

With  weighty  clafhing  in. ’reds,  to  perplex. 
Thro’  five— long — afls— each  pcrlon— *of  each 
‘fex; 

And  then  at  lad,  by  dagger,  or  by  bowl 
With  poignant  grief  to  harrow  up  the  loul.— 
All  this  aichicv’d  the  bard  at  eTe  car<'ufcs. 
And  dreams  of  laurels  and  o  erfi>>w>ng'lu>ufcs. 
Alas,  poor  man!  his  work  is  d-me  but  half— 
He  *as  made  you  cry— but  he  niuft  make  you 
laugh; 

And  the  lame  engine,  like  the  fabled  deel 
Mod  ferve  at  once  to  w  uind  you  and  to  hi  a!. 
Our  bard  “  nf  this  had  :a’en  too  little  carc,V 
And  by  a  friend  belbught  me  to  appear. 

•*  Madam  (he  faid),  16  oft  you’ve  grac’d  the 
feenc, 

An  injur’d  princefs,  or  a  weeping  queen; 

So  oft  been  us’d  to  die,  in  anguilh  bitter. 

And  then  dart  up— lo  make  the  audience  tit* 

‘  ^cr, .  (vogue. 

That,  doubtlefs,  you  know  bed  what  is  in 
And  can  yourfelf  invent  an  epilo,*ne: 

Yuu  cao  fupply  out  author  $  tatdy  quill, 

And  gild  the  lurface  of  his  trsgic  pill;  ' 

Your  ready  wit  a  recipe  can  biing. 

For  this  capriciou-,  ferio-comic  thing.** 

A  recipe  f'-r  ‘epilogues hy  not  ? 
Ilave  you  each  vaunting  chronicle  foryiot  ? 

Have  we  not  recipes  each  day.  each  hour, 

^'o  give  to  mortal  man  immor  al  pow  r? 

To  giveth*  ungraceful  timid  fpcakcr  breath. 
And  fave  his  quiv  ring  eloquence  from  death? 
Hivc  we  not  liow  a  ge  ‘metne  fchool, 

To  teach  the'erofs  Icgg  d  youth — to  Ikip  by 
‘  rule?  * 

When  arts  like  thefe  each  mi'mcnt  meet  your 
eyes;  '  ' 

Why'fljould  rcceipi.s  for  epil  gues  furprife  ?** 
Well,  Sir,  I’ll  try. — I  fi  d  advance  with  lim- 
‘  per  ^  '  [pir)— 

(For:oiten  quiic  my  tragic  date  aiid  whim 
**  Ladies,  to  nighr  my  fate  was  furc  y  hard’; 

•*  What  could  poflefs  our  inconfiderate  bard. 


•  The  fpear  of  Achilles: 

^tyf  iS  et  Mmoiih  juvenis  qua  cufpide  vulnui 
Zctijerat,  hac  Ipfa  cufp'Jt  'jeufit  opem, 

pRoPEKf,  Lid.  II.  El.  I. 


A  wife  to  h-rnifii — that  hi«  Mifs  niiglit  vred, 
“  When  modern  pritlls  ullow  them  both  one 
bed 

Thus  I’ll  hegii  — But  this  will  nc'tr  do, 

Uulcls  foO'C  recent  anecdote  cnloc.— 

Has  no  frail  damn  beer,  ca'  ghrbrhii  d  a  letter.? 
No  pattti'ig  virgin  fi  .w  n  to  Gretna  Greep  f— . 
Have  w'e  i  6  new's  rf  Digl  y  or  t'le  Dutcli  ? 

Ac  f  n)»*  rich  n-bob  can’t  i  have  ^  *ouch  ? 

Or  tke  farnd  quack,  who,  but  for  duns  t**!- 
rtdridl. 

Had  gain'd  the  Indies  by  hl>  ^tv/s  cclef  'tal  T 
*•  Bravo,  Mifs  Youngc  !  the  th(  nght  my  fntnd 
will  bid's; 

‘‘  This  modifh  medley  mud  enfure  fucctls  '* 

Won  by  this  fniooth-tongu’d  flatt*rcr,  I  havt. 
dar’d 

Tp  do  what  e’en  our  fluent  auth''’r  fear’d. 

If  I  fuccecd  to-nigh  ,  the  fade  I’ll  follow, 

And  dedicate  my  leiluie  to  Apollo: 

Befrire  iny  houfe  a  b  ardlhall  ura’g^'t  be  hung, 
With — Lptl  guss  made  hereby  Dr  Vounge  ; 

Nor  will  I,  like  my  breth’reo  take  a  Ice;— 
Your  hands  and  dniics  arc  wealth  enough  fo| 


On  the  Art  cf  rejlortr.g  ANIMATION^, 
AddrcJJed  to  Dr  Hawes. 

WHILE  others  fing  of  martial  deeds. 

Embattled  fejUidrons!  foaming  deedf.  ‘ 
Whofe  dre  >dtul  conflict,  far  and  wide, 

Pours  forth  the  l  -nguinary  tide  ! 

With  all  thofe  direful  fccncs  of  woe 
That  people  Pluto’s  realms  below* 

While  widows’  Ihrieks  and  oi'phan  cries. 
Bemoan  the  haug'oty  vi£for’s  p  ize! 

My  Mufc  dildam.^  the  bloody  car. 

And  all  the  impious  pomp  of  war; 

With  pity  views  thole  rcdicfs  things 
Siil  d  princes,  her  es,  conqu’rors,  kings; 

And  bids  attuoe  the  peaceful  lyre  ’i 

To  thefe  whoiv  healing 'arts  \n{\)'ue,  > 

Who  fan  the  embers  of  Promcttiean  firco  J 
W’hat  victor  c  airn  I'uch  jull  renown, 

As  he  who  earns  the  Civic  Crown  f ! 

Wh-  fe  noble  efforts  oft  fefgain 
Pale  vi^ims  from  the  Stygian  main ! 

Who  fnatches  from  ih’  untimely  grave 
The  jud  the  virtuous,  and  the  bri.vc! 

T*  unfold  th’  enliv  ring  art  divine, 

Deierves  a  more  than  mortal  Ihrinc; 

It  long  lav  hid  in  Nature’s  lav/s.‘ 

Till  late  (he  gave  the’key  to  Hawes  1 1 
Who  2calou«  of  ’h’  important  trull, 

Humanely  views  thi  lifelcf^  dull ; 

And  if  a  latent  fpark  remain 
He  foon  redores  the  genial  flame. 


f  The  Roman  regard  for  prefcrvwg  the  Ijfe^c 
a  citizen. 

t  One  of  the  rncfl  aBive  injiliutors  of  the  Hu 
m  ine  Society  for  the  recovery  of  perfens  appa 
renlh  dead  by  droivningy  dz'C, 
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REVIEW. 

'r/'f  HistokY  of  l.NGLASD  from  the 
yJece'/ion  of  fames  I.  to  the  Re-eolu- 
fso,;".  Vol.  I  and  VJl.  By  C. 
N'i;icaulay  Xirahain.  [P.  ;47.3 

I 

IN  t>wr  laft,  we  gave  our  Historian’s 
account  of  the  execution  of  the 
unhapp  Lord  Ruirdi.  We  lhall  now 
prefent  our  readers  with  her  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  trial  and  v^xecution  of  tiiat 
cell  brated  patriot,  Algernon  Sidney, 
in  the  fame  year,  1680. 

“  Alg»-:rnon  Sidney,  fecond  fon 
to  the  Earl  of  Leiceiler,  had  entered 
deeply  into  the  war  againd  the  late 
K  ag,  and,  on  account  of  the  well 
known  firmnefs  of  his  principles  to 
111;  r.  publican  caiife,  he  was  nomina¬ 
ted  one  of  the  j  udges  in  that  high 
court  of  juiVice,  by  wiiom  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  monarch  was  tried  and  con¬ 
demned  ;  from  a  delicacy  of  fenti- 
ment,  fimilar  to  that  which  had  in 
this  cafe  directed  the  conduid  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  Sidney  did  not  take  his 
feat  among  the  judges  :  he  continued, 
however,  zealoufly  attached  to  the 
government,  whilft  it  preferved  the 
foi'tn  and  fpirit  of  a  republic  ;  and  on 
the  fame  motives  which  influenced 
his  conduifl  during  the  civil  war,  he 
was  one  of  the  fiercell  opponents  to 
the  ufurpation  of  the  Cromwells.  On 
the  rcfignation  of  Richard,  and  the 
refloration  of  the  Long-parliament, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  council 
of  ftate  ;  and  on  jane  5.  1659,  was 
notninaced  one  of  the  commiflioners 
which  the  parliament  fent  to  the 
Sound,  to  mediate  a  peace  between 
the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  ; 
and  Sidney  fufpedting  Montague’s  fl- 
deiity,  wrote  to  the  council  ot  flate, 
to  complain  of  the  refolution  this  Ad- 
niii  al  had  taken  to  return  to  England 
with  the  fleet,  which  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  on  the  commifTion 
ers.  All  things,  from  this  period, 
were  evidently  tending  to  the  rcilo 


ration  of  monarchy  in  the  perfon  of 
the  exiled  prince  ;  but  as  no  pofitivc 
recall  was  feat  from  England,  the  com- 
mifllontrs  perfifled  in  their  mediation 
till  the  p  ace  w’as  concluded.  At 
tnls  crifis  d  affairs,  when  every  man, 
according  to  the  fenfe  he  entertained 
ot  his  merit  or  demerit  with  the  new 
government,  was  fuing  citner  for  fa¬ 
vour  or  grace,  Sidney,  in  whom  all 
tfic  dignity  ot  th"  Roiiian  chara^er, 
and  all  cue  literature  of  the  Greeks, 
Were  Happily  liiiiied,  in  oppoution  to 
the  earnell  inireatics  of  his  fiends 
and  family,  w'hofe  condudl  was  di- 
re<fled  by  the  influence  of  more  flex¬ 
ible  prkiciples,  chofe  to  remain  in 
banilhment,  rather  than  fubmit  to  a 
government  w  hich  owed  its  etiablilh- 
ment  to  the  blackett  Ipecies  of  trea¬ 
chery,  and  which,  from  its  lirft  outfet, 
ihreatciied  the  dellriKflion  of  religion, 
morals,  and  civil  liberty.  “  1  chink, 
writes  this  iliuilrious  Englilhman,  ‘ 
that  being  exiled  from  my  country  is 
a  great  evil,  and  would  redeem  my- 
felf  from  it  with  the  lofs  of  much 
I  blood  :  but  when  the  country  of  mine, 

I  which  ufed  to  be  efteeined  a  Paradue, 
is  likely  to  be  made  a  (fage  of  inju¬ 
ry  ;  the  liberty  which  wc  hoped  to 
ellabliih  fiippreffed  ;  luxury  and  hwd- 
«  efs  fet  up  in  its  height;  inltead  of 
:he  piety,  virtue,  fobilety,  and  mo- 
defty,  which  we  hoped  God,  by  our 
hands,  would  have  introduced  ;  the 
bed  of  our  nation  made  a  prey  to  the 
worft  ;  the  parliament,  court,  aiij 
army  corrupted;  the  people  cnflavcd  ; 
all  things  vendible  ;  no  man  fife, 
but  by  fuch  evil  and  infamous  means 
as  flattery  and  bribery :  wliat  jo)  can 
I  have  in  my  owm  country  in  this  con¬ 
dition  ?  is  it  a  pleaiure  10  fee  that  all 
I  love  In  the  world  is  fold  and  de- 
Ilroyed  ?  lhall  I  renounce  all  my  old 
principles,  learn  the  vile  court  arts, 
and  make  my  peace  by  bribery  ?  fhall 
the  corruption  and  vice  oLnei's  be 
my  fafety  ^ — A  '.  I  no;  bciier  is  a  l-fe 
tmong  llrange:  ,  Ltnin  in  my  o.vn 
I  couiiiry  ou  fuch  conditions,  Lc; 


And  to  manifeft  yet  farther  Pan  in*- 
dependence  of  mind,  uninfluenced  by 
circumftances,  when  at  a  public  din¬ 
ner  in  Copenhagen,  one  of  the  guefts 
addreffing  himfeif  to  Sidney,  faid,  “  I 
think  you  Were  none  of  the  late  King’s 
judges,  or  guilty  of  his  death,”  Sid¬ 
ney  returned  the  following  anfwer, 
“  Guilty  !  do  you  call  that  guilt  ? 
why  it  was  the  juftert  and  the  braved 
adlion  ever  done  in  England,  or  any 
where  clfe.”  However  oppofite  may 
be  the  opinion  of  the  candid  reader 
to  thefe  fentiments  of  Sidney,  he  mud 
acknowledge  the  exalted  heroifm  of 
that  mind,  which,  fcorning  to  infult 
over  a  fallen  enemy,  cl)ofe  the  hour 
of  perfonal  danger  to  avow  opinions 
which  were  fupprt lied  at  a  time  when 
they  were  certain  to  be  attended  with 
fecurity  and  emolument.  Thefe  were 
not  all  the  public  tedimonies  given 
by  Sidney  of  his  inflexible  attachment 
to  that  caufe  in  which  he  had,  from 
principle  and  inclination,  warmly  en¬ 
gaged.  After  reliding  fome  time  in 
Italy,  he  returned  nearer  to  England, 
that  he  might  not,  as  Ludlowr  obfer- 
ved,  be  w^anting  to  his  duty  and  the 
public  fervice.  In  his  way  to  the  Low 
Countries,  he  vifited  that  General  anJ 
his  friends  in  their  retirement  in  Sw^it- 
zerland ;  where,  after  remaining  three 
w’eeks,  and  aluiring  him  of  his  aflec- 
tion  and  friendlhip,  and  that  he  no 
ways  declined  the  owning  them,  and 
the  caufe  for  which  they  fuifered,  he 
repaired  to  Brufiels,  aua  from  thence 
to  Holland,  .and  from  thence  to 
Fiance.  The  intrepidity  of  Sidney’s 
condud.  Ids  avow’ed  attachment  to 
the  republican  caufe,  his  a»flive  and 
indefatigable  fpirit,  united  to  his  great 
abilities,  his  Judgment,  and  undcr- 
ftanding,  rendered  him  very  formi¬ 
dable  to  the  court  of  England.  It  is 
related  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life, 
that  ten  perfons  w^ere  fent  by  King 
Charles  to  Augfourgh,  in  Germany, 
to  alfaflinate  him,  but  were  prevented 
by  the  removal  of  Sidney  to  Hol¬ 
land  :  and  this  fcheme  not  taking  ef¬ 
fect;  on  the  information  given  by  the. 


them  pleafe  themfelves  by  making  the  | 
King  glorious,  who  think  a  whole  > 
people  may  juftly  be  facrificed  for  the 
intereft  and  pleafure  of  one  man,  and 
a  few  of  his  followers;  let  them  re¬ 
joice  in  their  fubtlety,  who,  by  be¬ 
traying  the  former  jK)wers,  have  gain¬ 
ed  the  favour  of  this,  and  not  only 
preferved,  but  advanced  themfelves 
by  thefe  dangerous  changes :  never- 
thelefs,  perhaps,  they  may  find  the 
King’s  glory  is  their  lhame  ;  his 
plenty,  the  people’s  mifery  ;  and  that 
the  gaining  an  office,  or  a  little  mo¬ 
ney,  is  a  poor  reward  for  deftroying 
a  nation ;  which,  if  it  were  preferved 
in  liberty  and  virtue,  would  truly  be 
the  moft  glorious  in  the  world  ;  and 
that  others  may  find  they  have,  with 
much  pains,  purchafed  their  own  ffiame 
and  mifery,  a  dear  price  paid  for  that 
which  is  not  worth  keeping,  nor  the 
life  that  is  accompanied  w^ith  it.  The 
honour  of  Enghfli  parliaments  hath 
ever  been  in  making  the  nation  glo¬ 
rious  and  happy ;  not  in  felling  the 
interefts  of  it  to  gratify  the  lufts  of 
one  man.  Miferable  nation  !  that 
from  fo  great  a  height  of  glory  is 
fallen  into  the  moft  defpicable  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  of  having  all  its 
good  depending  on  the  breath  of  the 
viicft  perfons  in  it ;  cheated  and  fold 
by  thofe  they  trufted  ;  infamous  traf¬ 
fic,  equal  in  guilt  aimoft  to  that  of 
Judas.  In  all  preceding  ages,  par¬ 
liaments  have  been  the  palace  of  our 
liberries,  the  fure  defenders  of  the  op- 
prefled ;  they  w’ho  formerly  could 
bridle  kings,  and  keep  the  balance 
equal  between  them  and  the  people, 
are  now  become  inftruments  of  all  our 
oppreffions.” 

“  Sidney,  difdaining  to  take  any 
fuch  advantage  of  his  retufal  to  fit  in 
judgment  on  the  King,  as  might  tend 
to  miilead  mankind  in  regard  to  his 
real  fentiments  on  the  condu<fl  of  the 
late  government,  wrote  in  a  book  of 
mottos  in  the  King  of  Denmark’s  li¬ 
brary,  the  following  lines: 

- Manus  htiec  itiwiica  tyrannis 

Enfe  petit  placidam  fuhlihertatc  quiet  cm. 
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:li  court,  In  the  year  1670,  of  | 
:v’s  beins  in  Paris,  it  was  pro-  1 
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Sidney^s  being  m  Tans,  it  was  pi 
poled  by  Lord  Arlington,  that  a  pen¬ 
sion  fhould  be  given  him  by  the  French 
King,  a  piece  of  policy  which,  in  all 
probability,  originated  in  Lewis,  and 
was  acquiefced  in  by  the  Engliih  mi- 
nillers,  on  the  terms  that  Sidney  (hould 
be  reilrained  from  coining  into  Eng¬ 
land.  “  I  do  not  care,  fays  Charles 
to  Colbert,  the  French  ambalfador, 
whether  he  lives  in  Paris,  Langue¬ 
doc,  or  any  other  place,  provided  he 
does  not  return  to  England,  w'here 
his  pernicious  fentlments,  fiipported 
by  fuch  great  parts  and  courage,  may 
do  me  much  hurt :  but  let  him  re¬ 
turn  to  Languedoc  if  he  pleafes,  for 
he  cannot  be  too  far  from  England  ; 

C*ell  un  homme  de  ciKiir  et  d’efprit.’* 
Sidney  continued  abroad  till  tlie  year 
when,  on  the  motive  of  filial 
piety  he  returned  to  England,  to  vi- 
lit  Ills  dying  father,  and  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Bifhop  Sprart,  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  particular  pardon,  upon  re¬ 
peated  promifes  of  conllant  quiet  and 
obedience  for  the  future.  This  con- 
defeenfion  is,  however,  lb  little  of  a 
piece  with  the  whole  tenor  of  this 
great  man’s  life,  and  appe';^s  fo  very 
unnecelfary,  as  the  a<fl  of  indemnity 
had  elTciflually  fccured  his  perfon,  that 
we  cannot  help  confidering  it  with 
an  equal  degree  of  difregard  and  con¬ 
tempt,  as  many  other  parts  of  that 
bombaft  romance,  which  goes  under 
the  title  of  The  Hiftory  of  the  Rye- 
h  oufe  Plot ;  and,  in  particular,  as  we 
do  not  find  the  gallant  Sidney  re¬ 
proached  with  a  circuinltance  of  this 
nature  at  his  trial  by  the  lawyers, 
who  fpared  no  pains  to  give  a  falfe 
colouring  to  this  unjullifiable  prole- 
cution,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  integrity  of  the  prifo- 
ner’s  condu<5l,  and  give  it  as  a  reafon 
for  the  necelFity  of  cutting  him  off. 
Sidney,  having  been  detained  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  a  vexatious  law-fuit,  in  which 
he  w'as  engaged  with  his  elder  bro¬ 
ther,  who  had  refufed  to  pay  the  por¬ 


tion  left  him  by  his  father,  in  the 
year  1678  Ifood  candidate  for  the 
town  of  Guildford,  in  Surry,  and, 
in  if)79,  for  the  borough  of  Bram- 
ber,  in  Suffex ;  but  loll  his  eleiJtioii, 
to  the  firll  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
court,  and  to  the  fecond  by  the  op- 
pofition  of  his  own  family,  w'ho,  fear¬ 
ing  the  ardour  and  intrepidity  of  his 
temper  in  thefe  critical  times,  made 
interell  for  his  brother  Henry  Sidney, 
who  was  at  this  time  in  the  good  gra¬ 
ces  of  the  court,  and  Avas  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  Romney  by  King 
William. 

“  When,  on  the  accufation  of  be¬ 
ing  concerned  in  the  Rye-hoiife  plot, 
Sidney  was  feized  and  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  king  and  council,  he  told 
them  that  he  would  make  the  belt 
defence  that  he  could,  if  they  had 
any  proof  againll  him;  but  he  wouhl 
not  fortify  their  evidence  by  any  thing 
he  fhould  fay :  and  this  propriety  0: 
condu(5l,  in  which  fimplicity  and  dig¬ 
nity  WTre  fo  happily  united,  as  it  con¬ 
firmed  the  court  in  the  elevated  opl- 
nion  they  had  entertained  ot  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  prifoner,  and  from  the 
want  of  that  magnanimity  which  would 
have  led  to  the  defire  of  making  a 
friend  of  fo  lllaflrious  an  opponent, 
by  a  fair  and  candid  conduCl,  it  alfo 
confirmed  them  in  the  relblution  of 
depriving  him  ot  an  exiiler.ce  which, 
wdiilll  adorned  with  fuch  exalted  and 
formidable  virtues,  at  once  created 
terror,  and,  when  judged  by  the  rule 
of  comparifon,  retketed  difgrace.  A- 
gainll  Sidney,  Lord  Howard  was  the 
only  evidence  ;  a  circuinltance  of  fo 
puzzling  a  nature,  that  from  the  end 
of  July  to  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  court  were  employed  in  con- 
fidcring  of  methods  to  take  him  off; 
pardons  and  rewards  to  vvitneffes  were 
offered  without  fuccefs,  and  it  was 
for  this  reafon  found  neceffary  to  re¬ 
move  Sir  Francis  Pemberton,  whole 
moderation  at  the  trial  of  Lord  Ruf- 
fell  was  an  ill  omen  to  the  fuccefs  of 
the  profecution  againft  Sidney ;  and 
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pains  to  eniure  the  vidlory  to  their 
c  la  nplon  ;  he  had  three  j'ld'jes  join¬ 
ed  with  him,  who,  for  corruption  iiiid 
prodi«rate  fervlity,  were  equal  to  the 
iOnour  of  fitting  on  tue  fame  bench  ; 
a  jury  was  returned,  cr>nriliing  of 
men  of  mean  and  low  condition,  and 
this  atter  they  had  been  feverallv  ex- 
amined  on  the  fubjeifl  of  thei^  tradta- 
bility.  One  Parry,  who  had  b.en 
guilty  of  feverai  murders,  that  ht' 
might  be  enabled  to  help  forward  tnls 
important  bufiuefs,  was  par  doned,  ind 
received  a  com.nitfion  o  act  as  a  jiif- 
tice  of  peace  ;  but  as  prude-  ce  made 
no  part  of  his  virtues,  he  boaftcu  tc 
one  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  fervants, 
whom  he  fuppofed  a  friend  to  the  in¬ 
juries  intended  againft  Sidney,  that 
he  had  feni  in  a  great  mariv  names  of 
jurors  who  w  re  hire  -I'eii  ” 

^Tke  conclufion  of  this  extras  in  oiir 
wx/.J 

Tactics.  By  Lieutenant  Colonei  ^N\U 
ham  Dairy  mple,  of  the  ^een^s  Royal 
Regiment  of  Foot,  ^vo,  5  /.  in 
boards.  Fadcn,  London* 


Sir  George  Jewries,  whofe  well  known 
profiigacy  mi  ;ht  be  depended  on,  and 
who  had  outranied  all  his  brethren 
in  outrageous  abui'e  aguinil  tne  con- 
fpirators,  was  iiuide  Lor;t  Chief  Jul 
tice  of  the  King’s  B  .ich  in  his  ilead 
Ail  people,  fays  Burnet,  were  appre 
heniive  of  very  black  defigns  when 
they  faw  Jeffries  made  Lord  Chief 
Juftice,  wao  was  fcandaloully  vicious 
and  drunk  every  day  ;  befides  a  drunk- 
eiinefs  of  fury  in  his  temper,  which 
lo  >kcd  like  enthufiafm,  lie  did  not 
coiifider  the  decencies  of  his  poll, 
nor  lb  much  as  affed  to  feem  impar¬ 
tial,  os  became  a  judge,  but  ran  out 
upon  all  occafi  ms  into  declamations 
which  did  not  become  the  bar,  much 
lefs  the  bench:  he  was  n-'t  leiiiiied 
in  his  proielfion,  and  his  eloquence, 
thtiugh  vici  ‘Ully  copious,  was  neither 
correal  or  agreeable.  Another  wri¬ 
ter  lays,  that  Jeffries’s  friendlliip  and 
couverfation  lay  much  among  the 
good  fellows  and  humourifts  ;  and  his 
delights  were  the  extravagancies  of 
thw  bprtle :  no  fiiendlhip  or  dearnefs 
could  be  fo  great  in  private  which  he 
would  not  ufe  ill,  and  to  an  extrava¬ 
gant  degree,  in  public;  his  fuperiors, 
or  thofe  who  could  hurt  or  benefit 
him,  and  none  elfe,  might  depend  on 
fair  quarter  at  his  hands  ;  his  weak- 
nefs  was,  that  he  could  not  reprehend 
without  fcolding,  and  that  in  fuch 
Billingfgate  language,  as  ought  not 
to  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  any 
man :  he  called  it  giving  a  lick  with 
the  rough  fide  of  his  tongue ;  he 
feemed  to  lay  nothing  of  his  bufinefs 
to  heart,  nor  care  what  he  did,  or 
what  he  left  undone.  Phis  w^as  the 
charaftcr  of  the  man,  as  given  by  the 
patriot  Burnet,  and  the  loyalilf  North, 
who,  with  every  rule  of  law  and  pre¬ 
cedent  againft  him,  was  ;o  cope  with 
an  individual  whofe  vigour  of  fpirit 
and  underftanding  was  known  and 
acknowledged  in  every  country  in 
Europe..  The  court  faw  the  in-v 
quality  of  the  con  tell,  and  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  they  fpared  no 


IT  affords  us  pieafure  to  find,  that, 
while  fome  French  writers  art 
txerting'all  their  ingenuity  to  improve 
the  tadics  of  their  own  nation,  G?*ea? 
Britain  has  alfo  her  men  of  fcience, 
who  cultivate  the  fame  fiibjed,  and 
are  no  lefs  ardent  for  aggrandizing'; 
the  military  fame  of  their  refpe<5fivt 
country.  Of  this  work,  w'hich  is  de¬ 
dicated  to  his  Majelty,  we  fliall  lay 
before  our  readers  the  introdudion. 


IT  is  a  melancholy  reflediouj 
that  the  fpeculations  of  men  fhouid 
tend  to  the  improvement  of.  an  art 
for  the  deilrudion  of  their  own  fpe- 
cies ;  but  till  the  bounds  of  ambition 
be  more  julllv  afeertained,  and  legif" 
latures  refine  on  government,  a  great 
pari  of  every  Co»mm unity  muft  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  profefiion  of  arms. 

“  On  taking  a  view  of  the  different 
Rates  of  Europe,  it  is  furprifing 
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behold  the  number-  of  men  encased 
ill  tnis  hoiiouriible  Icrvicc.  The  Bri- 
lilh  army,  like  oilu-rs,  lias  encrcaled 
to  a  molt  enormous  magnicude  ;  but 
it  has  not  made  an  equal  progrei’s  in 
its  regulations  and  tactics. 

“  Couhiiing  my  obrervationr,  to  the 
field  dilciphnt,  it  mult  nave  been  ob¬ 
vious,  that  the  trot>ps  at  our  leverai 
encampments  have  appeared  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  ditFerent  dates  :  there  are  not 
two  regiments  that  form  column  from 
line,  or  line  trom  column  alike  ;  we 
fee  one  battalion  taking  up  its  ground 
in  front,  and  another  in  Hank  ;  iome 
regiments  march  on  their  front  Hank, 
and  others  on  their  rear  in  the  I'anne 
manccuvre ;  the  commanding  oHicer 
of  one  corps  prefers  open,  aiiotner 
clofe  files  ;  and  this  irregularity  mud 
prevail,  till  an  univerfii  tailical  fyf- 
tem  be  edabliihed,  and  the  whole  ar- 
niv  trained  upon  the  fame  plan ;  the 
mechanical  operations  of  troops  once 
afeertained,  a  more  ample  field  in  the 
great  theatre  of  war  would  be  opened 
to  our  officers,  who  are  now  to  lludy 
the  common  rules  of  their  ppofelfion 
when  they  dionld  enter  on  the  prac¬ 
tice.  Sir  William  Howe  fays  in  his 
narrative,  “  that  the  troops  at  Hali¬ 
fax,  in  1776,  received  great  benefit 
from  being  sxercifed  in  line,  a  very 
elfential  part  of  diicipline,  in  which 
they  were  defe^ftive  till  that  time.” 

“  Thefe  confidcrations,  and  my 
remarks  on  the  progrefs  of  military 
fcience  in  other  countries,  have  led 
me  to  enter  into  the  minutix  of  form¬ 
ing  troops  for  fervicc  ;  and  I  have 
here  detailed  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
would  ferve  for  a  bads,  upon  which 
the  field  difcipline  of  the  army  might 
be  regulated  :  but  before  I  make  any 
obfervations  on  the  fubjefl,  I  mud 
take  notice  of  what  has  fallen  from  a 
very  eminent  military  author  :  that 

land-forces  are  nothing  in  this 
country,  and  that  marines  are  the 
only  fpecies  of  troops.”  If  we  were 
never  to  be  engaged  in  any  ofFenfive 
land  war  bevoud  the  defuliorv  attacks 
'  VoL.  LIV. 


on  an  enemy’s  coaft,  or  if  our  enemies 
were  never  to  m  ike  any  ferious  at¬ 
tempts  upon  us,  fuch  an  idea  would 
be  very  jud,  and  our  tables  might  be 
confined  to  the  mere  ufe  of  the  fire¬ 
lock  ;  to  prime  and  load  ;  prefenc 
and  fire ;  but  whild  there  is  a  poll!- 
bility  of  mv)re  exteiidvc  employment^ 
oiir  troops  ihouid  uo:  move  in  fuch  a 
circumfciibed  fphere  :  it  would  be 
very  ufcful  for  both  officers  and  fol- 
diers  to  have  a  little  knovvledcje  :  f 
naval  alFairs,  as  every  operation  of* 
war  ill  which  we  may  be  engaged 
from  this  illauJ,  mud  be  connected 
with  the  fca ;  but  if  they  were  fixed 
to  that  fervice,  we  Ihould  be  total¬ 
ly  unacquainted  with  the  fublimer 
branches  of  our  profeffion,  which  re¬ 
quire  an  education  diifcrent  from  the 
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“  In  America,  it  has  been  the 
pracfice  to  adopt  the  formation  of 
two  deep  ;  but  as  troops  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  dilFerent  countries  and  fitiia- 
tions,  we  IhoulJ  have  an  edablilhment 
calculated  accordlni’ly  ;  wlieneverthe 
depth  of  our  battalions  is  reduced,  ths 
extent  mud  be  encreafed,  and  the  co¬ 
lumn  of  march  being  lengthened  con- 
liderably,  the  movement  of  great  bo¬ 
dies  becomes  more  dilficiilt ;  befidcs, 
in  an  open  country,  the  fire  of  three 
ranks  mud  give  a  manifelt  fuperiority 
over  the  feeble  elForls  of  tw’o  ranks. 

The  fydein  of  formation  1  have 
here  eftablilhed  is  three  deep,  con¬ 
formably  with  the  European  fchool ; 
the  hint  is  taken  from  tlie  Memoires 
Militaires  de  Guifehardt,  Pretace  du 
Traduideur  fur  la  Ta<fllque  d*Arrien> 
torn  ade,  p.  iii.  It  is  calculated 
principally  for  an  open  country,  and* 
iuppofed  to  be  the  mod  perfeid  ar¬ 
rangement  for  troops  armed  as  we 
are  at  prefent ;  but  to  adt  in  an  enclo- 
fed,  woody,  or  mountainous  country, 
it  may  be  not  only  necelFary  to  re¬ 
duce  the  formation  to  two  deep,  or 
even  to  one  rank,  but  to  open  the  or¬ 
der  coiifiderably  ;  for  as  irregular 
fortification  is  to  regular,  fo  is  thjs 
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by  opinion.  I  have  endeavoured  at 
raathe  mat  leal  corrcdlnel’s  to  produce 
convidion. 

“  There  may  be  many  military 
fcnliments  taken  from  other  authors, 
and,  though  not  marked  as  fuch,  I 
lhall  moll  readily  acknowledge  them  ; 
for  wherever  I  found  an  idea  that 
correfponded  with  my  own,  I  ha\e 
adopted  it. 

“  The  abfolute  neceffity  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  code  to  regulate  the  field  dilci- 
plinc  of  the  army,  induced  me  to  of¬ 
fer  my  aid  towards  fo  elTential  a  point  j 
there  is  lliil,  no  doubt,  much  room 
left  for  improvement,  and  I  trull  a 
more  able  pen  will' complete  what  L 
have  only  begun.’' 

.  The  author  of  this  treatife  confiders 
the  fubjefl  under  the  following  heads, 
viz.  drefs,  arms,  accoutrements,  the, 
efpontoon  and  halbert,  officers,  train¬ 
ing,  exercife,  march,  march  of  route, 
march  of  manceuvre,  points  of  view, 
points  of  alignment,  from  line  to  break, 
and  form  column,  march  of  the  co¬ 
lumn,  the  open  column  to  form  line, 
.ciofe  column,  deployments  from  clofe 
column,  to  march  en  echellotij  to 
march  by  divifions  in  file,  to  march 
in  front,  to  march  to  the  rear,  palTing 
a  defile,  on  the  attack  of  infantry,  on 
the  defence  of  infantry  againll  caval¬ 
ry,  of  the  different  politions  that  a 
line  in  order  of  battle  can  take  up, 
central  movements,  fome  general  rules 
for  . the  movement  of  fecond  lines. 

This  treatife  is  confined  to  infantry, 
relative  to  which  it  is  both  explicit 
and  prat^ical ;  with  the  additional 
merit,  that  Colonel  Dalrymple  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  drawn  many  of  his 
rules  from  perfonal  obfervation  and 
experience.  C. 

General  Vlenv  of  the  Writings  of 
Linnxus.  By  Richard  Pulteney, 
M*  D,  F>R»S,  6  s.  boards* 

Payne  and  White,  London. 


irregular  kind  of  formation  to  that 
of  three  deep,  the  primitive  and  fup- 
pofed  molt  perfedl  arrangement ; 
whenever  the, country  permits  the  ufc 
of  the  primitive  formation,  it  is  to  be 
preferred  ;  but  in  fituations  where  a 
change  may  be  necelTary,  it.  mull  be 
left  to  the  genius  and  fkiil  of  thefe 
who  command. 

In  a  neighbouring  nation,  there 
has  been  much  controverfy  about 
formation ;  I  (hall  venture  to  fay, 
that  our  taffies  mull  be  fublervient  to 
the  arms,  not  the  arms  to  the  tadlics  ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  iinpuKion 
by  clofe  combat,  in. the  manner  of 
the  ancientsj  is  inconfifient  with  our 
prefent  mode  of  arming. 

“  The  clothing  I  have  propofed  is 
for  a<ftual  fervice ;  when  troops  are 
hot  immediately  employed,  drefs  and 
parade  produces  cleanlincfs,  and  fa¬ 
vours  fubordination. 

“  As  I  have  not  introduced  gre¬ 
nadiers  or  light  infantry  into  my  efta- 
blilhmcnt,  1  thought  .it  necelTary  to 
give  fome  reafons  for  rejecting  them. 

Much  more  might  have  been 
faid  on  arms  and  accoutrements ;  I 
Jmvc  only  made  fome  g,eneral  obfer- 
Vations  on  thofe  fubjedls. 

••  The  mode  of  training  has  been 
pradifed,  and  attended  with  fuccefs 
in  the  Queen’s  regiment,  which  1  have 
had  the  honour  to  command  ;  I  have 
endeavoured  to  introduce  what  is  on¬ 
ly  clTentially  necelTary. 

“  The  movement  is  combined  with 
the  French  ordonnance  of  1776:  I 
have  made  it  fubfervient  to  my  own 
cllabiilhment ;  but  the  principle  will 
anfwer  for  any  eftahlilhment  or  body 
of  men  whatever. 

To  fpare  criticifm,  I  lhall  again 
obferve,  that  the  fabric  is  not  altoge¬ 
ther  of  my  own  conltruftion  ;  it  would 
have  been  impolfible  to  have  kept 
clear  of  the  works  of  others,  there 
having-heen  already  fo  much  written 
on  the'  fubjedt ;  nay  it  would  have 
been  abfurd  to  have  attempted  it,  for 
^  military  point  once  fettled,  becomes 
permanent,  and  cannot  be  reverfed 


iLRL  perhaps  never  was  an 
author  who,  from  the  variety 
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qf  the  nbje<5ls  which  he  purfued,  and 
The  fyfteinatical  fpirit  prevading  all 
his  writings,  has  rendered  a  I’ynopti- 
cal  view  oF  his  works  more  pra<5tic;i- 
ble  and  defirable  than  Lianxas. 
The  Fphere  of  this  great  man’s  lludies 
was  no  lefs  extenfive  than  all  the  pro 
duiftions  of  nature,  as  exifting  in  this 
globe  which  we  inhabit.  And  tho’ 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  very  great 
advances  had  been  made  in  moll 
branches  of  natural  knowledge  by  the 
united  labours  of  many  eminent  men 
before  and  during  this  period ;  yet 
the  admirable  talents  for  arrange¬ 
ment  and  method,  with  which  he  pur- 
furd  his  refearches  into  each  clafs  ol 
Nature,  rendered  him  in  every  branch 
an  improver,  and  in  fome  almoll  a 
founder. 

Dr  Pulteney,  who  is  well  known  to 
the  public  as  a  phyficiau  and  iiatura- 
lift,  appears  perfectly  well  qualified 
for  the  talk  he  has  undertaken  :  and 
we  doulu  not  but  his  work  will  be  fa¬ 
vourably  received  by  all  the  lovers  of 
theft  lludies,  both  as  an  eicellent  in 
trodudtion  to  the  Linnaean  Syfiem  of 
N-iture  to  thofe  as  yet  unacquainted 
with  it,  and  an  ufeful  compendium  of 
his  numerous  works  to  thofe  already 
converfant  with  them.  The  firll  part 
of  the  volume  is  chiefly  biographical ; 
exhibiting  and  interelling  Iketch  of 
the  gradual  prog  refs  of  the  great 
Naturalift,  to  that  extent  of  know¬ 
ledge,  fame,  and  honours,  which  he 
at  length  attained.  Notice  is  taken 
of  all  his  publications  in  their  order 
of  time.  On  occafion  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  improved  edition  of 
the  byilema  Naturx,  the  Author 
gives  a  pretty  copious  analyns  of  the 
contents  of  that  work,  with  the  cha- 
raders  of  the  genera,  and  of  fcveral 
of  the  fpecies,  through  the  kingdoms 
of  Nature.  This,  with  a  particular 
account  of  Linnaeus’s  clalTlfication  of 
difeafes,  in  his  Genera  Morborum, 
conftitutes  the  body  of  the  volume. 
All  the  latter  part  is  tak.n  up  with 
an  account  of  the  papers  in  the  collec¬ 


tion  eniitled,  Awxn'itatfs  Acaiff^ 
mixy  publillied  under  the  infpe«5lion 
of  Linnxus,  and  the  produ^^  ot  hl$ 
fchool. 

As  all  thefe  parts  of  the  wmrk  are 
ihcmfclves  an  analyfis,  we  cannot 
give  our  learned  readers  any  abri'dg* 
ment  of  them ;  and  lhall  therefore  fe-» 
as  a  fpecimen  of  the  writer’s 
llile,  part  of  the  ■  conclufion  of  the 
biographical  matter,  which  will  be 
read  with  pleafure  by  readers  of  even 
ry  clafs. 

“  To  the  lovers  of  fcicnce  it  w|.ll 
not  appear  ftrangc,  nor  will  it  be  un- 
pleafant  to  hear,  that  uncommon  re- 
fpe<5l  was  Ikewn  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  man.  We  are  told,  that,  “  on 
his  death  a  general  mourning  took 
place  at  Upfal,  and  that  his  funeral 
proceilion  w^as  attended  by  the  whole 
univerfity,  as  w’cll  profefTors  as  itu-v 
dents,  and  the  pall  fnpporrcd  by  fix- 
teen  dodors  of  phyfic,  all  of  whofti 
had  been  his  pupils  ”  The  King  of 
Sweden,  after  the  death  of  Linnxus, 
ordered  a  medal  to  be  llruck,  of  which 
“  one  fide  exhibits  Linnxiis’s  bull  and 
name,  and  the  other  Cybele,  in  a  de- 
jeded  attitude,  holding  in  her  jeft  / 
hand  a  key,  and  furrounded  wdth 
animals  and  growing  plants,  with 
this  legend — Dsarn  luftus  angit  afmjfi; 
— and  beneath — Poji  obi  turn  Upfulix^ 
die  X.  M.DCC.LXxvii  1.  Rege  ju* 

bented* — The  fame  generous  monarch 
net  only  honoured  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  with  his  prefcnce 
when  Linnreus’s  commemoration  was 
held  at  St(  ckholm,  but,  as  a  dill 
higher  tribute,  in  his  fpecch  from  the 
throne  to  the  alfembly  ot  the  dates, 
lamented  Sw’eden’s  lofs  by  his  death. 
Nor  w^as  he  honoured  only  in  his  own 
c«)untry;  the  prefent  learned  and  w  or¬ 
thy  profelFor  of  botany  at  Edinburgh 
not  only  pronounced  an  eulogium  in 
honour  of  Linnstiis,  before  his  llii- 
dents,  at  the  opening  of  his  lednres 
in  1778,  but  alfo  laid  the  foundation 
done  of  a  monument  to  be  railed  to  his 
memory,  which,  while  it  perpetuates 


knowletlged  the  ieveral  merits  of  each 
author’s  fyftem  ;  and  no  man  appears 
to  have'  been  fnore  fenlible  of  the  par¬ 
tial  defeats  of  hii  own.  Thofe  ano¬ 
malies  which  had  principally  been  the 
ohjecftsof  criticifm,  he  well  knew  eve¬ 
ry  artificial  arrangement  mail  abound 
with;  and  having  laid  it  down  as  a 
firm  maxim,  chat  every  lyftem  ihoiiid 
finally  reft  on  its  intriniic  merit,  lit 
willingly  commits  his  owni  to  th*, 
judgment  of  polterity.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  circumifance  of  Linnreus’s  life, 
which  frtews  him  in  a  more  dignified 
light,  than  his  conduct  towards  his 
opponents.  Disavowing  controverfy, 
and  jnllly  confidering  it  as  an  unim¬ 
portant  and  fruitlcfs  ^icrificc  of  time, 
he  never  replied  to  any,  numerous  ae 
they  were  at  one  feafon. 

To  all  who  fee  the  aid  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  man  has  brought  to  na¬ 
tural  fcience,  his  talents  muft  appear 
in  a  very  illuftrious  point' of  view; 
but  more  efpecially  to  thofe,  who, 
from  fi  nilarity  of  tafte,  are  qualified 
to  fee  more  dilliiiiSlIy  the  vail  extent 
of  his  original  defign,  the  greatnefs 
of  his  labour,  and  the  elaborate  ex> 
cution  he  has  siven 


the  name  and  merit  of  Linnxiis,  will 
‘do  honour  to  the  founder;  and,  it 
may  be  hoped,  prove  the  means  of 
raifing  an  emulation  favourable  to 
that  fciencc  which  this  illullrioiis 
Swede  fg  highly  dignified  and  im¬ 
proved.  This  monument  confifts  of 
a  vafe,  fupported  on  a  pedeilal,  with 
this  infeription, 

Linn;co  posuit  J.  Hope. 

The  high  reputation  which  this 
great  man  has  long  held  among  the 
naturalifts  throughout  the  world, 
might  readily  perhaps  preclude  any 
encomium  from  our  pen ;  fince  to  all 
lovers  of  natural  fcience  his  name  it- 
felf  is  eulogy,  and  will  doubtlels  very 
long  be  infeparable  from  the  idea  of 
his  extraordinary  merit.  Might  we, 
ncverthelefs,  be  indulged  fo  tar,  we 
hope  the  following  briet  eftimate  of 
his  talents  will  be  thought  juft,  and 
cafily  deduced  from  an  impartial 
view  of  his  writings. 

“  Nature  had,  in  an  eminent  man¬ 
ner,  been  liberal  of  the  endowments 
of  his  mind.  He  feenis  to  have  be  n 
pofle/Ted  of  a  lively  imagination,  cor¬ 
rected  however  by  a  ftrong  judgment, 
and  guided  by  the  laws  of  fyftem. — 
Add  to  thefe,  the  moft  retentive  me¬ 
mory,  an  unremitting  indullry,  and 
the  greateft  perfeverance  in  ail  his 
purfuics ;  as  is  evident  from  that  con¬ 
tinued  vigour  with  which  he  profecu- 
ttd  the  defign,  that  he  appears  to 
have  formed  lb  early  in  life,  of  total¬ 
ly  reforming,  and  fabricating  anew", 
the  whole  fcience  of  natural  iiiftory  ; 
and  this  fabric  he  raued,  and  gave  to 
It  a  degree  of  perfection  unknown  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  had  moreover  the  uncom¬ 
mon  felicity  of  living  to  fee  his  owni 
(IrnClure  rife  above  all  others,  not- 
withllanding  every  difeouragement 
its  author  at  firft  laboured  under,  arid 
the  oppofition  it  afterwards  met  with. 
Neither  has  any  writer  more  cauti- 
oufly  avoided  that  common  error,  cf 
building  his  own  fame  on  tlie  ruin  of 
another  man’.'-,  lie  cverv  wlicre  uc- 


to  the  whole. — 
He  had  a  happy  command  of  the  La¬ 
tin  tongue,  which  is  alone  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  fciencc ;  and  no  man  ever 
applied  it  more  fuccefsfully  to  his 
purpole,  or  gave  to  defeription  fuch 
copioiifnefs,  united  with  that  preci- 
hon  and  concifenefs,  which  fo  emi¬ 
nently  charactcrife  his  writings. 

“  In  the  mean  time,  we  arc  not  to 
leani  that  it  has  been  objected  as  dc- 
rog.itory  to  his  learning  in  no  finall 
degree,  that  he  has  introduced  a  num¬ 
ber  of  term!  not  authorifed  by  clHifi- 
Cil  authority.  But  granting  this,  it 
ought  to  be  recollected,  that  Linujeus, 
in  the  invelligation  of  nature,  luis 
difeovered  a  multitude  of  relations 
which  were  entirely  unknown  ta  th.e 
antients  ;  if,  therefore,  there  be  any 
force  in  the  objection,  it  (hnnld  firft 
be  Ihewn,  that  the  terms  which  hi. 
has  introduced  to  exprefs  thefe 


I 
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lire  not  1.111*17  iind  analogically 
doaiiceJ  fro-.n  the  lauguugc,  I'lnce  it 
mull  i'urely  be  grunted,  that  Linnae¬ 
us  conlJ  not  h-ivc  rp‘'»ken  the  lan¬ 
guage  ot  natural  hidory,  as  .it  is 
known  at  this  day,  in  that  oi:'  Pliny, 
or  of  any  cl  ilVical  writer  whatever. 

“  The  ardour  of  Linnaeus’s  incli- 
nitionto  the  Itudy  of  nature,  froin 
his  e-irlied  years,  and  that  uncommon 
application  which  he  bellowed  upon 
it,  gave  him  a  mod  comprehenlive 
view  both  of  its  pleafures  and  ufcful- 
nefs,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  opened 
to  him  a  wide  field,  hitherto  but  little 
cultivated,  efpecially  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  Hence  he  was  led  to  fegret, 
irhat  the  Itudy  of  natural  hiilory,  as 
a  public  inlVitution,  hii  notj  made 
its  way  into  the  univerfities  ;  in  many 
of  which  logical  difpjtucions,  and 
metaphyfical  theories,  had  too  long 
prevailed,  to  the  exclufion  of  more 
ufeful  fcience.  Availing  himlelt 
therefore  of  the  advaatages  which  he 
derived  from  a  large  th<re  of  elo» 
quence,  and  an  animated  flyle,  he  ne 
ver  failed  to  difplay,  in  a  lively  and 
convincin'^  manner,  the  relation  this 

o  .  . 

iluJy  had  to  the  public  good  ;  to  in¬ 
cite  the  great  to  countenance  and  pro- 
tev5l  it  ;  to  encourageand  allure  youth 
into  its  piirfuits,  by  opening  its  mani 
fold  fources  of  pleafure  to  their  view, 
and  Ihewing  them  how  greatly  this  a- 
greeable employment  would  addin  a  va¬ 
riety  of  inllances,  both  to  their  comfort 
and  emolument.  His  extenlive  view  of 


natural  hiilory,  as  coune^fled  with  al 
moil  all  the  arts  of  life,  did  not  allow 
him  to  confine  thefe  motives  and  in¬ 
citements  Lo-thofe  only  who  were  Je- 
figued  for  the  prai^lco  of  piiyfic  :  He 
alio  laboured  to  infpire  the  great  and 
opulent  With  a  taile  for  this  ibidy  ;  and 
wlfncd  particul.irly  that  I’uch  as  were 
d'^voteti  to  an  ccclcii.i'.lic  ide  ihould 
fhare  vi  pr)rtion  natural  fcience,  not 
onb' as  a  means  of  fwcfte  ning  their 


rural  (ituatioii,  couiiued,  as  map.y  are, 
p.rpetujil/  to  a  country  reliJ-ence,  but 
as  *Vliat  would  al.moit  inevitably  lead, 


in  a  variety  of  in  fiances,  to  dlfcoveries 
w’^hich  only  fuch  fituation^  could  give 
rife  to,  and  which  the  learned  in  great 
cities  would  have  no  opportunities  to 
make.  Not  to  add,  that  the  mutual 
rommunication  and  enlargement  of 
this  kind  of  knowledge,  among  peo¬ 
ple  of  equal  rank  in  a  country  fituati- 
on,  mull  prove  one  of  the  llrongeft 
bonds  ot  union  and  frien'dlhip,  and 
contribute  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  the  ufual  perilhing  amuleiii'^nts 
of  the  age,  to  tiie  pleafures  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  fociety. 

“  Linnaeus  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  his  own  labour  in  an  uncommon 
degree.  Natural  hiftory  raifed  itfeif 
in  Sweden,  under  his  culture,  to  a 
d  ite  of  perte^flioii  unknown  tlfcwhcre, 
and  was  from  thence  dilfeminated 
through  all  Europe  His  pupils  dif- 
perfed  the mfe Ives  all  over  the  globe* 
an  i,  with  their  mailer’s  fame,  extend¬ 
ed  both  fcience  anJiiicir  own.  More 
than  this,  he  lived  to  fee  the  fove- 
reigns  of  Europe  eitahiiih  feveral  pub¬ 
lic  inflitutioas  in  favour  ol  this  fiudy* 
and  even  ProfefTorlhips  cllablilhed  in 
divers  univerfities  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  which  do  honour  to  their  foun¬ 
ders  and  patrons,  and  which  have  ex- 
1  cited  a  curiofity  for  the  fcience,  and 
a  fenfe  of  its  worth,  that  cannot  fail 
to  further  its  progrefs,  and  in  time 
raife  it  to  that  rankjwhich  it  is  intitled 
to  hold  among  the  purfuits  of  man¬ 
kind.”  M. 


A  of  Society  and  Manners  in 

High  and  L01V  Life ;  being  the  yld^ 
ventures  In  England,  Ireland,  Scot¬ 
land,  Wales,  France,  &c.  of  Mr 
G,  Par  ker.  In  *whlch  is  coniprifed 
a  Hijlory  of  the  Stage  Itinerant, 
iv'As,  \2ifio.  0  Whw'don* 

Loudon. 


The  chief  fubjecl  of  thefe  vo- 
In  nei  is  the  adventures  of  a 
{trolling  ohr  c!',  dricnbiiip,  the  vlclfii- 
tudes  that  at  end  lh:jt  iiinerant  life. 
Tii'ji'-gh.  liicy  arc  not  ill  as 
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they  afford  little  novelty,  they  are  not 
Tery  interefting.  As  to  that  part 
which  defcribes  the  different  kinds  of 
thieves  and  pick-pockets,  it  might, 
with  more  propriety  than  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  placed,  have  been  added  as  a 
Supplement  to  the  Tyburn  Chronicle. 

A  Help  to  Elocution.  9vo.  3  /.  6  d. 
Fielding  and  Walker,  London. 

THIvS  ufeful  compilation  confifts 
of  three  effays.  The  firft  is  on 
reading  and  declamaiiony  wherein  the 
principles  of  both  are  laid  down  un¬ 
der  the  feveral  heads  of  emphafis,  cli¬ 
max,  monularion,  paufes,  &c.  &c.  l^e 
fecond  effay  treats  of  the  marks  and 
efaradiers  of  the  different  paffions  and 
affedlions  of  the  mind.  The  third  of 
compojition,  tending  to  explain  and  il- 
luftrate  the  beauties  of  fine  writing, 
and  the  principles  on  which  they  de¬ 
pend.  To  thefe  effays,  is  added  a 
large  cdlleftion  of  examples,  in  profe 
and  verfe,  feledfed  from  the  Spedtator, 
Rambler,  the  World,  and  other  peri¬ 
odical  papers ;  and  alfo  from  the 
works  of  Swift,  Pope,  Parnel,  Gay, 
Prior,  Lyttelton,  Hume,  and  other 
writers  of  diftinguifhed  character  in 
the  world  of  letters. 

**  This  little  volume  (as  the  preface 
fays)  is  calculated  for  the  ufe  of 
fchools.  It  was  not  meant  to  give 
any  thing  original  to  the  world ;  the 
onlypraife  which  the  publilhers  afpire 
to,  is  that  of  having  made  a  careful, 
and,  they  hope,  not  an  injudicious 
compilation.*' 

The  defign  of  this  publication  is 
commendable,  and  the  execution  of 
it  both  pleafing  and  judicious.  L. 

A  General  Ssmpfts  of  Birds.  John 

Latham,  ^to.  lo/.  (sd.  White, 
London. 

OF  this  work  but  a  fmall  part  is 
at  prefent  publilhed.  The  whole 
of  Mr  Latham's  undertaking  will  be 
extended  through  three  volumes  ;  the 
firll  of  which  will  contain  the  Acci^ 


pitres  and  Picdt  of  Linnxus ;  the  fe- 
ctf)nd  will  coiifift  of  the  Pajferes  and 
Galinoe  of  the  fame  author ;  and  the 
third  volume  will  ciofe  the  work  with 
his  Grailx  and  Anjeres  Mr  i^atham, 
who  in  his  refearches  and  inquiries 
feems  to  be  indefatigable,  promifes 
that  his  Synopfis  fhall  contain  nearly 
four  times  the  number  of  birds  Mac 
is  *to  be  found  in  Liiinxiis's  Syf 
tenia  Naturje  The  fources  from 
whence  he  has  drawn  his  infor¬ 
mation,  befides  the  books  that  have 
appeared  fince  Linnaeus  wrote,  arc 
the  numerous  colledtions  in  natural 
hirtory  that  of  late  years  have  been 
made  in  England ;  particularly  the 
curious  and  magnificent  colledions  of 
Sir  Aftiton  Lever,  and  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks,  both  of  which  have  been  en¬ 
riched  by  a  great  variety  of  fubjodfs, 
colleAed  by  our  late  celebrated  cir¬ 
cumnavigators. 

The  prefent  publication  contains 
the  vulture,  falcon,  and  owl  tribes. 
To  the  profell  ornitbologlft  it  will  af¬ 
ford  confiderable  entertainment,  the 
deferiptions  being  accurate  and  mi¬ 
nute.  We  could  have  wuflied  for 
more  engravings  ;  but  as  this  is  a 
wifh  that  could  not  have  been  indul¬ 
ged  without  accumulated  expence, 'Mr 
Latham  has  perhaps  done  wifely  in 
not  adding  to  what  already  is  fuffi- 
ciently  high. — N.  B.  The  plates  are 
coloured.  L. 

A  Genealogical  Hijlory  of  the  prefent 
Royal  Families  of  Europe.  The  Stad^ 
tholders  of  the  United  States.  And 
the  Succefions  of  the  Popes  y  front  the 
fifteenth  *^entury  to  the  prefent  Tims. 
IVith  the  Charadier*  of  each  Sovereign* 
Illujlrated  fixsitk  Tables  of.Defcent* 
By  Mark  Noble,  F.  A.  S.  iirno. 

Every  accurate  guide  in  the 
ftudy  of  hiftory  is  a  ufeful  ac- 
quifition,  and  the  little  manuel  here 
prefented  to  the  public  appears  to  be 
executed  with  great  care.  It  is  like- 
wife  printed  of  a  convenient  fize  for 
the  pocket*  The  introdudlion  to  each 
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general  head  contains  a  geographical 
delcription  of  the  country  of  thofe 
lovercigns  the  genealogy  treats  of. 
The  cnaraders  of  the  princes  are 
drawn  with  jull  precilion  and  impar¬ 
tiality.  The  author  is  no  flatterer; 
he  gives  the  w'hole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  not  having  the  fears 
even  of  the  Emprels  of  Ruflia  before 
his  eyes.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  proper 
companion  for  travellers,  and  an 
agreeable  prefect  for  youth.  L. 

Female  Monitor  ;  or  the  Hiftory  of 
Arabella  and  Lady  Gay.  2/. 

Jlitched,  Richardfon,  London. 

EC^JALLY frivolous  and  affedted! 

I’he  language  in  which  this 
empty  and  conceited  writer  (who 
calls  himfclf  Peter  M‘Dermot)  hath 
introdi;ced  his  “  hiftory”  (as  he  terms 
this  .poor  trifle,  which  deferves  no 
name),  is  a  fpecimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  hath  carried  it  on  ;  and 
we  leave  our  readers  to  guels  at  the 
one  by  feeing  the  other.  “  Man,  in 
the  infant  Rate,  is  the  mere  pupil  of 
example^  and  can  be  cultivated  like 
the  fertile  foil  fown  with  found  feeds, 
to  produce  a  plenteous  crop  of  ho¬ 
nour,  benevolence,  and  focial  friend- 
Ihip;  or,  by  a  contrary  condu<ft,'  a 
train  of  vices,  coquetry,  gallantry, 
and  affeiftation.  View  the  garden, 
and  you  know  the  gardener’s  care. 
The  rpfes,  when  well  drelfcd,  perfume 
with  double  fragrance.  The  /helving 
walks  verdure  in  congenial  fpring. 
All  is  harmony  and  delight.  The 
warbling  fpngftrefs  fits  there  on  the 
jeifamine  bower,  and  fings  in  appro¬ 
bation  to  the  labourer’s  hand.  In 
mankind  it  is  the  fame  ;  for  I  am 
bold  to  fay,  there  are  few  defeds  in 
human  nature  that  a  judicious  hand 
may  not  drefs  into  (hape  and  orna¬ 
ment  ;  particularly  in  the  education 
of  the  female,  as  their  paflions  are 
eafily  trifled  in  the  bud^  and  ampu^ 
fated  from  the  *wild  proximity  of  na¬ 
ture.” 

Such  writers  it  is  our  office  to 
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t^ijl  in  the  bud  f  and,  as  literary- 
pruners,  to  amputate  from  the  ^did' 
proximity  of  Icriubing. — “  VVe  wilU  it 
may  anfwer  as  uncle  Toby  lays. 

M. 

An  Account  of  a  Farce  called^ 
THE  DIFORCE^  performed  for  the 
firji  ti?ney  on  Saturday y  Nov,  10.  at 
Drury- Lane  Theatre, 

This  piece  is  the  produ^ion  of 
Mr  jack  man,  author  of  The 
Miieftan  and  A  lit  he  World's  a  Stage  ^ 
two  after- pieces  performed  for  the 
firft  time  in  the  ieafon  of  l776*-7.-^ 
were  thus  reprefented  : 

The  Charaiiers. 

Sir  Harry  Trifle,  Mr  Palmer. 

Dennis  Dogherty,  Mr  Moody. 

Quitam, yiir  Parfons, 

Thomas,  Mr  Suett, 

Sambo,  Mr  Griffiths, 

Timothy,  Mr  PhtlUmore. 

Lady  Trifle,  Mif  Farreu, 
biddy,  Mrs  Wrigbten, 

Mrs  Annifecd,  Mrs  Hopkins, 

The  fable  of  The  Divorce  is  thus 
founded.  Sir  Harry  Trifle  is  tired 
of  his  lady.  The  conftancy,  affec¬ 
tion,  and  unilbn  of  fentiment,  which 
Ihe  exhibits,  tire  him  with' a  monoto¬ 
ny  of  fatisla<ftion,  and  make  him  wifti 
for  a  divorce  ;  and  divorces  being, 
falhionable,  he  eafily  perfuades  hisi 
wife  to  agree  to  the  procurement  of 
that  fort  of  reparation,  under  the 
promife  of  foon  marrying  her  again, 
and  the  flattering  aifurance,  that  fa 
.odd  a  circumftance  as  h  re-union  foL* 
lowing  a  divorce,  will  make  them  the 
talk  and  envy  of  the  whole  town,  and 
the  fubjeft  of  the  news- paper  para¬ 
graph  writers  for  months  together. 

In  order  to  effed  the  propoftd  de- 
fign  of  the  Baronet  and  his  Lady, 
an  intamous,  but  adroit,  fcoundrd  of 
a  lawyer  is  ordered  to  attend  them.'' 
Mr  Quitam  appears,  and  is  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  puz'/leJ  what  ground  to  take  lit 
the  progrei’s  of  the  buflnefs.  Suppo- 
.fing  uacurally,  that  the  ilk*e  vs  to  be 
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arrived  at  by  the  ufual  gradations,  he 
inquires,  wno  has  coaimitted  the  adt 
of  crim.  con.  ?  Hopes  he  is  a  rich 
luan,  and  promilcs  dir  Harry,  that 
be  ihall  profit  by  his  parting  with  his 
Lady,  as  he  has  not  a  doubt  of  being 
able  to  recover  fwinging  damages  lor 
him.  The  Baron,  feds  his  honour 
and  his  fenfibiiity  wounded  at  tne 
luggeltion,  Hies  into  a  palfion,  and  is 
about  to  canc  the  lawyer,  for  daring 
to  hint  even  at  an  idea  ot  Lady  Har¬ 
riotts  incontinence,  when  an  explana¬ 
tion  enlucs  ;  and  the  lawyer  is  in- 
l\ru(5ted,  t  lat  it  is  an  innocent  divorce 
'wliicii  Is  aimed  at. 

Matters  are  then  adjufteJ  on  an¬ 
other  plan,  and  Quitain  recommends, 
that  Dennis,  his  nephew  and  clerk, 
an  ingenious,  comely,  broad-lhoul- 
dered  Irilhman,  fliall  be  introduced 
into  the  houfe  ot  Bir  Harry,  and  be 
feen  corning  out  of  Lady  Harriot’s 
bed-chamber  at  three  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  lawyer’s  propofal  is  acce¬ 
ded  to  by  the  Baronet,  and  a  fmart 
converfation  takes  place,  in  which  the 
qualifications  of  Dennis  are  mention¬ 
ed,  with  foine  humour,  and  a  tranfac- 
lion  which  came  lately  under  conli- 
deration  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Hall,  is  al- 
iuded  to  with  no  fmail  force  ot  fatire. 
We  are  next  prefented  w  ith  Mrs  An- 
nifeed,  the  aunt  of  Sir  Harry,  who 
gives  us  to  underhand  that  the  ex- 
peds  a  French  gentleman  to  come 
and  teach  her  the  Parilian  language. 
Biddy,  her  maid,  informs  her  that  Ihe 
has  made  bold  to  liften  to  what  has 
palfed  between  her  malUr and  miftrefs, 
and  between  her  mafter  and  the  law'- 
yer;  that  a  divorce  is  the  aim  of  the 
two  former  and  that  a  huge  Irifli- 
man,  called  Mr  Crim,  Con*  is  to  be 
leen  coming  out  of  her  imiftrefs’s 
chamber  at  three  in  the  morning,  for 
the  purpofe  of  fupporting  tlie  dtfign. 
peniiis  here  raps  at  the  door,  and 
Mrs  Annifeed  retires :  on  the  Irilh- 
xnan’s  entrance,  he  is  miftaken  for 
Uie  Frenchman,  both  by  the  maid  and 
ikuct.  After  a  ihort  fee^e  with  the 
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former,  the  latter  is  introduced  t€> 
Dennis,  when  an  equivoque  is  played 
odl;  Dennis,  lor  the  joke’s  lake,  au- 
mours  the  error  of  Airs  Annifeed^ 
and  in  coniormity  to  it,  calls  himfelf 
Moiilieur  Dennis  Doguerty ;  but  hear¬ 
ing  her  fav  Ihe  Jias  ^o,coo  1.  to  her 
fortune,  he  lays  clofe  liege’ to  her  fur 
le  champs  and  obtains  her  coufent  to 
go  with  him  to  a  pariba. 

The  chief  of  the  other  incidents 
rurn  on  tne  marriage  of  Dennis  and 
Mrs  Annifeed  ;  the  difeovery  of  that 
circuinilaiice  by  Dennis  to  his  uncle 
CK,i  tarn,  tile  imitation  of  the  manners 
oi  Sir  Harry  and  his  Lady,  aimed  at 
by  Tom  and  Biddy  (who  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  piece  had  relblved  on 
eloping  together,  merely  becaufe  il  was 
faihionable),  and  the  Baronet  and 
Lady  Harriot’s  being  alhamed  out  of 
their  fcheme  by  the  honell  modefiy 
of  thefe  their  humble  inferiors,  who, 
though  they  confefs  they  had  thought 
of  an  elopement,  folemnly  declared 
they  had  not  dared  to  think  ot  te 
much  wickednefs  as  a  divorce. 

This  farce  affords  a  conliderable 
(hare  ot  food  for  laughter,  and  far 
as  the  aim  of  the  ridicule  is  in  que* 
ffion,  the  author  is  intitled  to  gene¬ 
ral  praife.  'I'he  tame  canuoc  be  faid 
of  the  conduit  of  the  plot,  nor  of  the 
characters,  which  are  none  of  them 
original,  nor  are  the  lituations  ex¬ 
tremely  novel. 

The  prologue  was  a  witty  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  doctors,  prodb^rs,  and  fe- 
veral  other  people  fuppofed  among 
the  audience,  and  excellently  fpokea 
by  Mr  Palmer.  The  epilogue,  which, 
in  concradiition  to  falhionabie  com- 
pofitions  ot  that  fort,  w’’as  very  fe- 
rious,  and  barely  confided  of  putting 
rhimes  tofome  lines  of  Thompfon  on 
the  felicity  ot  the  marriage  date,  was 
well  fpoken  by  Mifs  Farren.  Indeed 
the  whole  performance  was  excellent¬ 
ly  fuftained,  and  very  favourably  re¬ 
ceived. 

(The  Prologue  and  Epilogue  in 
our  next.) 


